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When you come to a dangerous 
crossing you look for the Beacons. 
In the same way the Governess 


looks to the G.B.I. when faced 
with the change from security | 








and interesting work to loneliness 
and a_ struggle for existence. 
Help us to make their crossing 
safer, by giving generously. 
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illustrated above is the 16 or 18 h.p. 
York Saloon, £318 or 1328 at works. 





AN AUSTIN IS SAFER TO DRIVE 
Sensible design in Austin bodywork gives you a safer driving 
position. You can see clearly over the bonnet and wings. You 
can also see the country and the traffic through the wide windows. 
The brakes (of the Girling pattern) are admittedly one of the 
most efficient systems ever produced. Triplex glass is fitted in 
the windscreen and all windows. 


AN AUSTIN IS MORE COMFORTABLE 
You are not ‘‘boxed-up’’ in an Austin. Interiors are airy and 
free from stuffiness, seats fatigue-free and adjustable; no con- 
tortion is necessary when you get in and out. 


AN AUSTIN IS MORE DEPENDABLE 
An Austin gives you more care-free and trouble-free miles than 
other cars. It is, in fact, known throughout the motoring world 
as ‘The Dependable Car.’ And this dependability is lasting. 


AN AUSTIN IS MORE ECONOMICAL 
Because of its dependability and its low fuel consumption, the 
Austin is most economical to run. Servicing is reduced to a mini- 
mum—hence Austin’s low maintenance cost. 


AN AUSTIN COMMANDS A HIGHER RESALE 


PRICE The public confirms the better value found in every Austin 
by its willingness to pay a higher price for a used Austin than for 
other cars of comparable initial price. 


THINK the matter out before you 
choose your new car this season 


SPECIAL AUSTIN FEATURES: sYNCHROMESH GEARS, AD- 
JUSTABLE SEATS, SUNSHINE ROOF, AUTOMATIC TRAF- 
FICATORS, ILLUMINATED INSTRUMENT PANEL, TRIPLEX 
GLASS IN THE WINDSCREEN AND ALL WINDOWS, 
ENCLOSED SPARE WHEEL, CROSS-BRACED FRAME, 
ENGINE MOUNTED ON RUBBER BUFFERS, FINGER-LIGHT 
CAM-TYPE STEERING, HYDRAULIC SHOCK-ABSORBERS, 
NON-LUBRICATED SILENTBLOC SHACKLES AND BUM- 
PERS FRONT ANI REAR. ON THE SIXTEEN, EIGHTEEN 
AND TWENTY MODELS SMITH’S JACKALL HYDRAULIC 
JACKING SYSTEM, GIRLING-TYPE BRAKES AND SIDE 
DRAUGHT-DEFLECTORS. 


PRICES (at works): SEVEN from £102.10.0. to £142. TEN- 
FOUR from £152.10.0 to £215. LIGHT TWELVE-FOUR 
from £188 to £208. TWELVE-SIX from £205 to £305. 
SIXTEEN and EIGHTEEN from £298 10£348. TWENTY £650. 


BE SURE YOUR CAR IS MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Birmingham and 479 Oxford Street, London. London 
Service Depots: 12, 16, i8 and 20 h.p. Holland Park, W.1!. 7 and 10 h.p. North Row, 
W.1. Export Dept.: Birmingham. 
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BEFORE YOU CHOOSE 


YOUR MINIATURE CAMERA 


CONSIDER THE ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


olleicord 


ECONOMY OF MATERIAL.—Uses the popular 
3} by 2} roll film (costs 1s.) and gives 12 contact 
prints 2} by 2}. Expense of enlargements is 
eliminated. 


NO COSTLY MISTAKES.—You see your picture, 
all the time, in the focussing hood, actua! size and 
right way up. You can therefore choose only the 
right pictures to snap, and avoid film waste. 


VERSATILE.—Numerous accessories are available, 
making it easily the most versatile miniature 
camera at its price. 


CRITICAL FOCUSSING combined with depth of 
focus scale. 


OTHER FEATURES include two taking positions— 
eye level and waist level. One lever Compur 
shutter with speeds up to 1/300th, also T. and B. 
Choice of highest class Zeiss lenses, equal to every 
occasion. 


PRICE.—Easily the best value in miniature cameras. 
With Zeiss Triotar {/3.5, £16.0.0. Zeiss Triotar 
£/4.5, £14.10.6. 





PAYMENTS ON 9 MONTHLY INSTALMENTS IF DESIRED. 


High part exchange allowances—quotations free. 


119, NEW BOND ST., LONDON:WI 


PHONES: MAYFAIR O924-5-6-7 














SUMMER CRUISES by ORONTES 


FOR’ FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY 


JULY 11 


to Zoppot (for Danzig), Helsingfors, Stockholm, 
and Copenhagen 


*% 13 DAYS from 20 GNS x* 
AUGUST 8 


10 Villefranche (for Monte Carlo, Nice, &c.), 
Barcelona and Lisbon (for Cintra, Estoril, &c.) 


* 13 DAYS from 21 GNS * 
AUGUST 22 


Lisbon (for Cintra, Estoril, &c.), Constantinople, 
Athens and Casablanca (for Rabat) 


* 21 DAYS from 36 GNS * 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


For illustrated booklets and priced plans write to :—=, 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3 
West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 & No. 1 Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 


Telephones : MAN. 3456. WHI. 6981, TEM. 2258 
or Agents 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HERE is a good deal of obscurity about the conditions 
prevailing in those parts of Abyssinia which are not 
as yet under Italian occupation. Actually they amount, as 
Mr. Eden said in the House of Commons on Monday, to 
more than half the country, but the material fact is that 
the occupied area includes the two towns of Addis Ababa 
and Harrar and the Addis-Djibouti railway. Reuter’s and 
other telegrams tell of Abyssinian forces still under arms 
in the west and north, and a government appears to be 
in existence at Gore, to the west of Addis Ababa, though 
whether it recognises Haile Selassie is uncertain. Mr. 
Baldwin on Tuesday spoke of it as being supported by 
non-Amharic elements. The Italians have no prospect of 
being able to extend their area of occupation till after the 
great rains, which have now begun, and guerrilla bands 
are playing havoc with their lorry service between Addis 
Ababa and Dessie, a fact which has impelled Marshal 
Graziani to announce to the local clergy that (in pursuance 
with the Italian mission of civilisation) he will be con- 
strained to “annihilate you all” if the interference 
continues. There is no reason to anticipate any effective 
resistance to the occupation, but there is evidence that 
in many fields the difficulties of the Italians are only just 
beginning. 
* * * * 

The Dardanelles Discussion 
The conference at Montreux to consider the Turkish 
request for revision of the international agreement of 
1923 regarding the Dardanelles opened on Monday in an 
atmosphere of general cordiality, which soon gave place 
to more businesslike emotions. The action of Turkey in 
seeking legal permission for the refortification of the 
Straits, instead of simply creating a fait accompli, is 
entirely. laudable, and the conference immediately 
admitted the claim in principle by taking the new conven- 
tion drafted by Turkey as the basis of its discussions, 


But fundamental issues are involved. Is Turkey to be 
the sole guardian of what is an international waterway 
of the first importance, even though both its shores are 
Turkish ? Should there be free passage for the warships 
of all nations, as in the case of the Suez Canal? (There 
ought at least to be free movement for all fleets acting 
under the League Covenant.) Is Russia to have free 
egress for her whole Black Sea fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean, without corresponding freedom of entry by 
other Powers into the Black Sea? Russia’s aecess to the 
Mediterranean is of the first importance to Italy, which 
has declined to take part in the conference (or any other 
international activity) while she is under sanctions. But 
the conference will go on, and her uneasiness at her 
absence is likely to grow. 
* * * * 

Renominating, Mr. Roosevelt 

The renomination of Mr. Roosevelt by the Democratic 
Convention at Philadelphia was a foregone conclusion 
from the first. Governor Al Smith and four other promi- 
nent dissidents made an appeal to the delegates to 
repudiate him, but this intervention mattered not at all. 
The President dominates his party to an unexampled 
extent. He has written its platform, with the assistance 
only of a few intimate advisers, thus marking a notable 
difference between his position and that of his Republican 
opponent. The Democrats, however, are disturbed by 
the appearance of a new Left movement headed by 
Mr. William Lemke of North Dakota, and called the 
Union Party. It is inspired by Father Coughlin, is 
supported by Huey Long’s following and Dr. Townsend's 
pension host, and has a platform of bank control and 
downright inflation. This gives Mr. Roosevelt 
conspicuously the centre position, while compelling 
him to give a leftward turn to the revised New Deal 
proposals, Congress adjourned last week in distressing 
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confusion. A Tax Bill providing for new revenue esti- the Government’s long-term meat policy, Sir Richard 


mated at £160,000,000 was huddled through, but the 
Housing Bill which, it was hoped, would enable the 
separate States with large federal grants-in-aid to make 
up for time lamentably wasted during recent years, was 
lost. 

* * * * 
France’s Monetary Policy 

M. Vincent-Auriol’s declaration on monetary policy 

last Saturday has not aroused great confidence. He plans 
to restore France’s finances by recovering French capital 
exported abrvad and by drawing hoarded currency into 
circulation through the issue of Government bonds of 
small denomination. By these means he intends to avoid 
both devaluation and exchange control, and he proposes 
to open a new “ credit ” with the Bank of France, which 
is to be brought under Government control. Unfortu- 
nately, these measures do not seem immediately calcu- 
lated either to restore confidence or stimulate economic 
activity ; and it is difficult to believe that they can stop 
the outflow of gold. So long as that continues France’s 
monetary situation must remain critical, and for the 
moment certainly the Front Populaire government has 
more to fear from its financial difficulties than from even 
the Fascists. The dissolution of the Leagues is being 
carried out with exemplary speed and apparently without 
opposition. Colonel de la Roque, however, proposes to 
convert his Croix de Feu into a new Parti Social Frangais, 
with presumably the same membership. 

* * * * 
The Strikes 

Though the Belgian strikers have not yet returned to 

work, the situation has become considerably easier and 
an early settlement is expected. M. van Zeeland’s 
Cabinet was threatened with a crisis, owing to the 
Socialist Ministers’ objections to the Minister of the 
Interior’s methods of handling the strikers, and this 
may have increased M. van Zeeland’s anxiety to find an 
immediate solution. A general return to work is probable, 
on the basis of the agreement between representatives 
of trade unions and employers granting the annual 
holiday, family allowances, freedom of association and 
reduced hours of work: a decision on the 40-hour week 
is being postponed. But the example of the French 
strikes cannot be encouraging to M. van Zeeland. 
190,000 men are still on strike, and the strikes have 
now spread to the great ports of Marseilles, Rouen, 
Brest and St. Nazaire, where activity ceased on Wed- 
nesday, though the trouble at Marseilles was soon settled. 
Undoubtedly the spontaneity of both French and 
Belgian strikes makes negotiation and control difficult ; 
the workers are anxious that their demands should be 
not merely accepted, but carried out at once. But since 
both M. Blum and M. van Zeeland have shown themselves 
willing and eager to satisfy the workers, it is to be hoped 
that they will not be forced into a position where further 
concessions are demanded and have to be refused. 

* * * * 


Trade with Argentina 

There have been several attempts in some quarters 
to discredit the Runciman-Roca agreements negotiated 
between England and the Argentine in 1933. Unfounded 
charges have been made against the Argentine Govern- 
ment, and it has been asserted that the agreements have 
worked disadvantageously to Great Britain. Such 
assertions are attempts to influence in advance the 
course of negotiations for a new agreement; and Sir 
Richard Redmayne has done a considerable service by 
his admirable letter to The Times in which he defines the 
objectives which a new agreement should try to secure. 
While admitting the necessity for Imperial preferences 
and for bounties to home producers, in accordance with 


rightly insists that artificial restriction of Anglo-Argenting 
commerce must raise the price of cheap meat to the 
British consumer. Equally, as others have pointed oy 
to attempt to divert trade into other channels will 
seriously affect both British shipping and British investoys 
and destroy the considerable advantages the British 
woollen industry obtained under the 1933 agreements, 
It is to be hoped that, when a new agreement is nego. 
tiated, the Government’s object will be to encourage and 
not restrict the natural deve.ypment of our trade with 
the Argentine. 
* *  * 
Progress in China 
The important preliminary report prepared by Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross on his mission in China demands the 
close attention not only of the British Government but 
of all industrialists concerned with the Far Eastern trade, 
The attention given in the Press to friction between 
Japan and China, between Nanking and Canton, and 
between Nanking and the Communists has served to 
obscure the real consolidation achieved by the Nanking 
Government in the past few years. When Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross emphasises “the remarkable progress in the 
restoration of law and order, the resettlement of the 
devastated regions and the development of communica- 
tions ” he is corroborating what Mr. D. G. M. Bernard, 
Chairman of the British and Chinese Corporation, said, 
speaking purely as a business man, at the annual meeting 
of that company earlier in the month. Nothing will 
accelerate consolidation more than the development of 
communications—motor roads as well as railways. But 
that involves access to foreign capital, and foreign capital 
is naturally hesitant while China is still in default on 
various existing obligations. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
appears to think that a reasonable settlement which 
would clear the ground is practicable. It is to be hoped 
it is, given proper safeguards, for there is no country 
in which foreign money could be employed to greater 
advantage to both borrower and lender than China. 
* * * * 
Means Test Prospects 
The Means Test was again discussed in the House 
of Commons, during the debate on the Report of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board on Monday. The 
Government’s refusal to give any information on the 
new unemployment regulations, and the _ irritation 
‘aused by the inexplicable delay, prevented any real 
discussion of the actual working of the Board, which can 
claim to have been, under difficult conditions, humane 
and sympathetic. But its report arouses uneasy sus- 
picions that the new regulations will, in many cases, 
mean a reduction of benefit. It will be unfortunate 
if they are not issued before Parliament goes into recess 
and are put into operation some months before they 
can be debated. If the reductions are severe they 
will arouse great discontent, especially in the depressed 
areas. The Government might well consider whether, 
though the principle of the individual means test must 
be maintained, the household means test does not cause 
more injustice and indignation than it is worth. In 
spite of the Board’s defence of the family means test 
in the report, its unfortunate effects on family life are 
undeniable, and they are the more serious because they 
are felt most in the depressed areas, where economic 
conditions have already done much to break up the home. 
* * * * 


The I.R.A. Suppressed 

Englishmen will welcome the suppression of the Irish 
Republican Army as another step in Mr. de Valera’s 
evolution from violence to legality. The I.R.A. repre- 
sents the Republic of the 1916 Dublin rising, which 
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Mr. de Valera also once represented ; its suppression 
js sufficient proof that the President has finally broken 
with the Republic and committed himself to the Free 
State. ‘This step is of importance to Great Britain, 
because co-operation, even friendship, is possible, if 
we ourselves are wise, with the Free State. With the 
“Republic ” they are impossible. That Mr. de Valera 
js determined to carry out the formal suppression is 
shown by the impressive display of force made at Bodens- 
town, where Wolfe Tone is buried, and where, on Sunday, 
the ILR.A. had intended to hold a demonstration. It was 
as good a way as any to show the superior forces at the 
disposal of the Free State Government. On the same 
day, Friday, when the I.R.A. was declared illegal, one 
of its ‘* generals,”” Maurice Twomey, was sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment for belonging to an_ illegal 
organisation : it is an interesting example of the principles 
and methods of the I.R.A. that Twomey refused to 
recognise the legality of the court and that he had in his 
possession papers relating to recent murders in the 
Free State. 

* * * #* 

Liberals Reorganise 

It is difficult yet to assess the value of the Liberal 
Party Conference held in London last week. In numbers 
and enthusiasm it came near creating a record, and the 
reorganisation scheme—providing for an assembly, a 
council and local affiliated. associations—adopted was 
on sound and practical lines. There is no doubt, more- 
over, that the existence of an effective Liberal Party 
is in the interests of the country, for the man of moderate 
views may reasonably desire standing-ground between 
a Conservative Party irretrievably Protectionist and a 
Labour Party irretrievably Socialist. But the fate 
that has overtaken the Party at recent General Elections 
has tended to spread the impression that a vote given 
to the Liberals is a vote thrown away. Nevertheless, 
as National Liberals tend to become more and more 
identified with Conservatives—and the distinction 
between them is invisible to the naked eye already— 
there is likely to be some swing back from them to 
Liberalism without affix or suffix. What is most needed 
is some new men under fifty as leaders. It is just to 
observe in that connexion that Sir Archibald Sinclair 
is showing himself increasingly equal to his respon- 
sibilities. The country is groping for some effective 
expression of Left Centre opinion. The Liberal Party 
might yet provide it. 

* 





* * * 


The ‘ Girl Pat’ 

The astonishing voyage of the ‘Girl Pat’ has ended as 
mysteriously as it began. After ten weeks’ absence from 
Grimsby and a voyage of 5,000 miles her crew are still 
alive and well, and on Tuesday they attended the King’s 
birthday parade at Georgetown. Even at the last 
moment Captain Osborne, by brilliant seamanship, 
almost avoided capture; now that his ship has been 
seized it is unlikely that any charge will be preferred 
against them. The legal position of the ‘Girl Pat,’ 
on which £2,400 insurance has already been paid, is 
so complicated that her present owners are undecided 
what action to take. But her skipper has made himself 
a national hero, and increased his romantic value by his 
reticence and his avoidance of publicity. We had 
expected to learn, after the capture, the motive for the 
‘Girl Pat’s’ voyage, but it remains as mysterious as 
ever, though her captain’s determined attempt to escape 
suggests that it has not been achieved. Yet the voyage 
can hardly be called unsuccessful: it has given romantic 
satisfaction to the whole world. At the moment it has 
not been decided whether Captain Osborne has committed 
barratry, but barrator or not, he is certainly a hero and a 
very mysterious one. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The 
rovernment rather unexpectedly had much the best of 
the day in the Censure debate on sanctions. It was a 
wise move to put up Sir John Simon to deliver the main 
counter-attack. He is easily the most formidable debater 
on the Treasury Bench, and on Tuesday he was at the 
top of his form. His quotations from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speeches and articles in the early days of sanctions were 
deadly. Mr. Lloyd George tried to cover up his confusion 
by taking copious notes, evidently intending to make a 
reply at once, but for him to have spoken twice on 
what was virtually the same debate would have occasioned 
considerable resentment, and wisely he decided to remain 
silent. After Sir John’s brilliant display most of the sting 
went out of the Labour onslaught. What had at one 
time looked like a test-match attack degenerated into 
very ordinary club bowling. 

* * * * 

Labour speakers were severely handicapped by the 
fact that they were driven to take up a defensive attitude 
on their armament record. It was clear both from the 
speeches of Front Benchers and Back Benchers that the 
Labour Party are finding themselves increasingly vulner- 
able on this issue, and desperately anxious to put them- 
selves right on it before they begin exploiting the League 
situation in the country. What they have to explain, 
however, is not merely their votes against armaments in 
the House of Commons, which they now insist were 
merely token votes designed to raise issues of public 
policy, but the fact that they placarded the hoardings at 
the Elections with posters inscribed “‘ Armaments mean 
war’; ‘‘ More armaments mean more war.” Their 
difficulties are increased by the strength of the pacifist 
vote on their flank. It was significant that of the five 
speeches that the Labour Party made, two came from 
anti-sanctionists below the gangway, Mr. Lansbury 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, who were supported by Mr. 
Maxton, for the I.L.P. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister dealt with the pacifist dilemma of 
the Labour Party very effectively when he said, with 
reference to the launching of the great campaign on the 
Government record on the League of Nations—“ all that 
I want to say to them is that as Prime Minister, and with 
the fullest sense of responsibility, I welcome that campaign 
most heartily. ... But I warn Hon. Members that 
they will have to choose definitely before they have 
finished their meetings on which side of the fence they 
are coming.” Mr. Baldwin’s speech was a great Parlia- 
mentary performance. Once again he showed his extra- 
ordinary facility for recovering from a previous failure 
with a speech so good that even his bitterest critics are 
compelled to admiration. To every question put to him 
by the Opposition he had a detailed answer, which he 
delivered so well that arguments that had appeared to be 
formidable to the Government were converted into 
hammer strokes against the Opposition. It was his 
speech more than any other factor that prevented the 
abstentions, which at one time appeared likely to be 
considerable, on the Government side. 

* * * * 


~ 


For all their resounding triumph in the Division Lobby, 
the Government will have to go very carefully if they are 
not going permanently to alienate the eleven million 
who voted in the Peace Ballot and possess therefore a 
voting strength that might on occasion be decisive. It 
is clear that the Prime Minister realises this. The passage 
in his speech in which he referred to “ the indiscretions ” 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain has not had the attention 
in the Press that, in my judgement, its importance 
deserves. It seemed to me a definite repudiation of the 
Chancellor’s observations about regional pacts. 
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HE Government, having made the worst of the 
case last week for the raising of sanctions 
against Italy, made the best of it on Tuesday. 
Though the emotional desire to refrain from any 
step which may seem like condonation of Italy’s 
crime may be is strong, it has to be recognised, how- 
ever reluctantly, that the maintenance of purely 
economic sanctions after the effective occupation of 
Abyssinia by Italy (even though the rains have so far 
confined the occupation to about half the territorial 
area) would serve no useful purpose. The time for 
making sanctions effective was six months ago, when 
the Italian advance was still held up at Tembien and in 
Ogaden. If non-military sanctions had been applied 
as they should have been, with determined resolution 
—ambassadors being withdrawn, ports closed to 
Italian shipping, oil and mineral sanctions being 
vigorously imposed without an attempt to shelter 
behind the possibility of non-co-operation by the 
United States—the situation todev might be very 
different from what it is. But thc League States, 
which were bound by specific obligactons, chose to 
put themselves on the same level as the United 
States, which was bound by none; the Hoare-Laval 
fiasco came as a brutal disillusionment to the powerful 
moral forees in America which till then looked capable 
of aligning their country with the League States ; 
and as a result the Socialist Government in France 
has today to agree with the Conservative Govern- 
ment in Great Britain and declare that ‘ the main- 
tenance of sanctions would now be no more than a 
symbolic gesture without real effect.” 

So much for the closing of that disastrous chapter 
—for there can be little doubt that the League 
States as a whole will share the views of France 
and Britain. What of the chapter that opens now ? 
What is to be said of Abyssinia, and to her unhappy 
Emperor? The reproach directed against Mr. Eden 
that in his speech last week he uttered no word of 
sympathy for the victim country, no word of criticism 
of the aggressor, was amply justified, and the Foreign 
Secretary must in retrospect regret his omission, 
Words, it is true, will heal no wounds, but it is 
decent to utter them none the less. But the world’s 
business now is with the future, the future of the 
League, and the relations of League States with 
Italy. Signor Mussolini’s ideas on the question 
are clear. The slate is to be wiped clean;  Italy’s 
crimes are to be condoned; she is to be morally 
rehabilitated; the Stresa front is to be reconstituted ; 
a new Mediterranean agreement is to be framed. 
If that happened, and this country and France 
compounded the felony, the new League buildings 
at Geneva might as well be razed flat and their 
site laid out again in flower-beds. The question of 
material sanctions may have been decided in Italy’s 
favour. The moral judgement of the world is 
registered indelibly against her, and it must be 
demonstrated by measures which proclaim to all 
humanity the distinction between failure to avert 
a crime and rehabilitation of the criminal. 

There can be no rehabilitation; there can be no 
recognition of annexation ; least of all can there be 


THE RIGHT WAY WITH ITALY 
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any semblance of assistance, direct or indirect, to 
the aggressor in the exploitation of his conquests, 
These are points on which the Opposition was ep. 
titled to ask for the most explicit assurances from 
the Government. It did ask for them, and the 
response so far as -it went was satisfactory. Mr, 
Baldwin declared that ‘‘ the Government have no 
intention at the forthcoming meeting of the League 
to propose or assent to the recognition of Italy’s 
annexation of Abyssinia.” That is a very guarded 
and limited undertaking, covering actually a period of 
no more than week or a fortnight. It is to be hoped 
that the limitation was unintentional and that the 
Prime Minister meant more than he said. The League 
of Nations by a unanimous vote definitely established 
the principle of non-recognition in the far less flagrant 
‘ase Of Manchukuo, and it has been observed by 
League States to this day. To refrain from taking 
the same step in the case of Abyssinia would be 
intolerable. On the refusal of financial assistance to 
Italy Mr. Baldwin was more explicit, and it is well 
that he was, for it is notorious that soundings have 
been taken in the City regarding a loan to Italy for 
some time past. The Prime Minister, as might be 
expected, rules out all idea of a Government loan 
and deprecates strongly the grant of any credits at 
all except for purely commercial purposes. _ Italy’s 
incapacity to pay will confine credits of that kind 
to very narrow limits. Even before sanctions were 
imposed at all her trade was contracting rapidly owing 
to the failure of exporters to Italy to get payment 
for what they sold there. 

So far, so good. The Prime Minister’s speech 
on Tuesday was not the utterance of a man engaged 
in negotiating “‘a dirty deal with Mussolini.” But 
there is another question on which an early decision 
is called for. Is Italy to remain a member of the 
League of Nations or not? Are countries which, 
with whatever humiliating results, have at least 
made some attempt to carry out the Covenant, 
to join in counsel and action with a State which 
has contemptuously and deliberately torn up not 
merely the Covenant but at least four other inter- 
national engagements as well? What conceivable 
purpose would -that serve? Italy’s signature is 
valueless. It is plain that she will keep engage- 
ments if it suits her and violate them unscrupu- 
lously if that suits her better. A League that 
is not a League of Covenant-keeping States is no 
more than a futile and specious facade. The Covenant 
is the sole bond between its members, and with a 
State to which the Covenant means nothing there 
can be no vestige of common ground at all. Ten 
times better a truncated League, whose members 
share like ideals and can depend on one another, 
than a comprehensive society in which the faithful 
and the faithless have equal place and equal honour. 
Moral forces have not ceased to exist in the affairs 
of nations, but they soon would if the distinction 
between moral and immoral were cynically obliterated 
for the sake of some temporary expediency. A 
League without the Italy of today—not necessarily 
some Italy of the future—would be a far more 
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effective factor in the world than a League which 
still included her. ; 

Of the future of the League itself much more will 
need to be said, and September, not June, is the 
time to discuss that at Geneva. Meanwhile the 
proposals of the Frencit Government, involving 


SPEECH-DAY 


Ore more the term is nearly over and schools like 
empires are breaking up. Schoolboys and 
schoolgirls are subjected to a last and stupefying 
dose of advice. Before they are set free they must 
hear once again the wisdom distilled from the ex- 
perience of their elders: no doubt the orators at 
speech day hope that their victims will ponder their 
advice in the idle hours of the holidays. But even 
if the pupils have not been asleep and if they re- 
member what has been said, they will not always 
have learned much that will help them in later 
life. They will have heard, once again, that the 
School is the World in small, a microcosm—and 
nothing could be less true; that games are the 
foundation of character, if played not to win but 
for the sake of the team. The boys who have won 
no prizes are told that prizes are of no importance. 
Those who have not worked hard are told they will 
be all the healthier for it and find idleness in school 
an added incentive to work hard later on. Those 
who have worked hard with no success are told 
that one’s job is to work hard without thinking of 
success 3. those who have worked hard and success- 
fully, that it only shows where hard work will get 
But for those who have succeeded without 


you. 

doing any work at all there is no future. They 
have shirked at games and at work; they have 
seduced boys into the pleasures of idleness; they 


have set a bad example; and even though they 
smile at the reproofs now administered from the 
platform they will find that mere brains without 
character will bring them to a bad end. 

These are the platitudes of speech-day oratory, 
and they are even less true than most plati- 
tudes. Generals, admirals, civil servants, colonial 
governors descend upon the schools on speech-day 
to offer advice which they would never think of 
accepting themselves; and boys and girls who 
desire to be released from school are led to believe 
that the world outside is even more unpleasant 
and less rational than school itself. To hear sense 
spoken on speech-days is as surprising as hearing 
it at a Nazi meeting at Nuremberg; in the last 
orgy of speech-day oratory last week-end Mr, Ormsby- 
Gore was one of the few who distinguished himself 
by speaking at Shrewsbury of the world as school- 
boys may really find it today. He did not pretend 
that mere character is sufficient for all evils, that 
honesty and good nature will carry one as safely 
through the world as it does through school, or that 
the world today has the stability of school life, 
* There are threats of gigantic changes and new forces of 
a formidable character. You will see in this country 
inevitable struggles between clashing sets of ideas.” 
That is an accurate description of the world as the 
young can expect to find it; to speak otherwise 


military action by “a group of Powers directly 
affected geographically or in their common interests,” 
coupled with drastic economic sanctions by all 
members of the League, deserve serious attention. 
Much considered opinion in this country is moving 
in that direction. 


APHORISMS 


is to mislead them. There are many possible atti- 
tudes to adopt towards such struggles, and Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore did not presume to indicate the right 
one. But he did suggest, most justly, that one of 
education’s chief functions is to equip men and 
women to maintain successfully whatever attitude 
they do choose. And far from assuming that the 
whole duty of boys and girls at school is to learn 
how to serve preconceived and perhaps discredited 
ideals, he said that he hoped they would in the 
wider world live dangerously and take risks. De- 
pressing though the world’s condition is, it is some- 
thing at least, for the voung, that it offers immense 
possibilities for intellectual, physical and even moral 
adventure, and it is for such possibilities that they 
must be equipped if education is to be of any 
use. 

But unfortunately there are few speech-day orators 
who are even aware of such possibilities. They are 
for the most part concerned to impress on their 
audience the necessity of preserving what their 
elders have created; and it does not occur to them 
that the young may wish not to preserve but disown 
the achievements of their parents. Yet even they 
‘annot quite ignore the world as it is. “ There is a 
demand from many quarters that we should bring 
our education into line with modern life.”” The demand 
is natural but not, apparently, to be conceded. 
It is the modern world that must learn from the 
school and not the school from the world. ‘What is 
lacking in the modern world is not information 
but reason, not knowledge but wisdom, not policy 
but principle, not efficiency but morality,” and the 
school is prepared to supply the deficiency. There 
are other masters who take what is perhaps a more 
advanced view of the functions. ‘The handicraft 
side,” said the Headmaster of Wellington,” is being 
developed in sympathy with modern tendencies— 
tendencies which would make the future weapon of 
the officer the spanner rather than the sword.” 
Beating swords into spanners is indeed an advanced 
handicraft ; and the training of officers is the proper 
concern of Wellington. But it is disconcerting to 
find that elsewhere educationists are 
showing a profound concern with military develop- 
ments. ‘ To parents I would say,” said Lord Lloyd 
at Malvern, ** encourage your son to play his part in 
national defence if you do not want conscription 
to be upon us very soon.” We must all join up 
quickly to avoid being conscripted. 

Such logic is no good example for schoolboys, 
and it may be doubted whether the needs of national 
defence are really the most urgent concern of 
education. It may be doubted also whether the 
speech-day orators of today have the right to speak 
with complacency of the duties and responsibilities 


also our 
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of the young. They have not done so good a job 
that a little humility before the young would be out 
of place. ‘“ We older men,” said Admiral Sir William 
Goodenough at Giggleswick, “rely on you to take 
our places and see that you don’t fail us.” It would, 
perhaps, be of greater value if the ‘ older men” 
would admit that they had failed themselves and tried 
to explain the reasons for their failure, so that the 


——-,,,. 


young might learn to avoid them. To speak of 
duty, of character, of service is of little use when 
no one knows of what kind they must be: until We 
know, it would be wiser to speak, like Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
of the dangers and the struggles and the adventures 
the young will have to meet, and try to prepare 
them for a world of whose future no man can he 
certain, 


‘A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD CRANBORNE, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, is by all accounts laying the foundations of 
a solid reputation in the House of Commons (though it 
will be his fate some day to be translated to the Lords). 
On the now frequent occasions when he answers for the 
Foreign Office at question time he displays a tact and 
authority rare in Junior Ministers. He is also developing 
into the type of speaker that can be trusted to wind up a 
difficult debate with the necessary confidence and resource. 
His success is a little surprising even to his friends, for he 
is essentially a shy and diffident man, who when he was 
on the back benches spoke seldom and under an obvious 
sense of strain. But before he took office he had had 
four years as Parliamentary Private Secretary to Mr. 
Eden and in that capacity attended many international 
conferences. He has thus acquired the assurance that 
comes with real knowledge of the background of every 
subject at issue. It is, of course, a notable example 
of hereditary talent, for Lord Cranborne is a grandson 
of the great Lord Salisbury, and Lord Cecil is his uncle. 
Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne, both young men, and 
close friends, form an admirable partnership. 


* * * * 


Mr. Lloyd George was of course the predestined 
speaker at the celebrations of the centenary of the birth 
of Dr. Clifford, for no man could better frame the 
speech such an “occasion calls for. They were great 
combatants together in the Education Bill controversies 
at the beginning of the century. It was then that L. G. 
said, ‘“* You could ring a coin on the conscience of John 
Clifford,” a phrase that had a boomerang quality when 
the two men differed after 1916. Fierce fighter though 
he was, Dr. Clifford was uniformly charitable in his 
private judgements. I only remember one exception to 


that. I was speaking to him of a religious leader still 
living. “ Ah yes,” he said, “ but of course X is consti- 


tutionally incapable of intellectual honesty.” I leave 
the identity of X to be divined, in the confidence that 
it will not be. 

* * * * 


I read of the death of Dr. Bernhard von Bilow, the 
permanent head of the German Foreign Oflice, and a 
nephew of the famous Chancellor, with great regret. 
Bilow was to me (though not, I know, to many people) 
an attractive figure—austere, rather stiff, but completely 
human when once his reserve was broken down. He was 
unmarried, and devoted his vacation to such sports as 
ski-ing and canocing. It was apparently a canocing 
expedition which brought on the illness that proved 
fatal. Before the advent of the Nazis he would have been 
ranked rather as a man of the Right, with a defensive 
Nationalism that was almost aggressive, but the revolution 
which moved nearly everything did not move him, 
and he remained as a restraining influence in the Wilhelm- 
strasse. In been 
comfortable for him to have taken an Embassy abroad, 


some ways it might have more 


but that would have involved his definitely representing 
the Nazi régime. He was never ready to do that, and as 
a Civil Servant he never had to face the necessity. He 


will almost certainly be succeeded by Dr. Dieckhoff, who 
was for many years Counsellor at the German Embassy 
in London. 

* * * * 

Lord William Cecil, who went twenty years ago to the 
See of Exeter straight from the family living at Hatfield, 
was of the Bishops who devote themselves to the affairs 
of their dioceses rather than of those who aspire to a 
national réle. Even there he was not conspicuous as an 
administrator, but he was held in regard and affection 
to a quite unusual degree both by clergy and _ laity, 
He was a true—almost a_ great — éricKxomos. He 
had great sorrows, for three of his sons were killed 
in the War and one of his three daughters died later, 
He was the third marquess’ second son, and older therefore 
than Viscount Cecil and Lord Hugh. — Stories of: his 
notorious absent-mindedness abound. One which serves 
as well as any other (and is, I believe, true) is of a ticket- 
collector who asked for the Bishop’s ticket when he 
was travelling somewhere in Devon. Lord William 
searched for it in vain, and the collector, who, of course, 
recognised him, urged that there was no need at all to 
produce it. The Bishop insisted, the collector protested, 
and the Bishop then explained, with irrefutable logic, 
that if he could not find his ticket he could not tell 
where he was going. 

* * * * 

The fact that next Tuesday is the anniversary of the 
Rochm “ blood-bath” in 1984 lends some interest to 
the rumours current on the Continent of the intentions 
of the R.R. (Roehm Rache—Revenge Roehm) organisa- 
tion. Credited (no doubt with considerable exaggera- 
tion) with a membership of some 20,000, this terrorist 
secret society is believed to be responsible for a number 
of mysterious murders of S.S. and S.A. men in Germany, 
and an attempt at a more spectacular coup on June 30th 
is talked of. But the odds are against it, for no one 
has ever questioned the efliciency of the German secret 
police. 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin made one cryptic allusion in his sanctions 
speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday: “ There 
is only one man living—and I regret that he is not in the 
Tlouse—who could devise a formula which would satisfy 
the Italians that sanctions were being raised and the 
League of Nations Union that they were being intensi- 
fied.” The interpretation depends on whether “ not in 
the House ” means not a Member, or not in the Chamber 
at the moment. I gather most of the Prime Minister’s 
hearers thought the latter, and fitted the cap on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s head. 

* * * * 
How Publishers Live 
The Gilt Kid. By James Curtis. (Jonathan Cape.) 

* In this novel Mr. Curtis takes us into that strange country, 
the underworld of London. The reader is dropped straight 
into the world of whizz mobs, of gaffs and mouthpieces and 
bogies, where * only saps work’ and failures ‘ take the rap’ 

. For the authenticity of its setting and details the 
publisher can vouch.” 

JANUS. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE LEAGUE 


By PAUL HYMANS* (formerly Foreign Minister of Belgium) 


HE League of Nations is faced with a crisis. It 
has been threatening for some time. The beginning 
was the check to the League’s action in the Manchukuo 
affair. J'ailure to carry out the decisions of the Assembly 
in the conflict between China and Japan created an 
impression of uneasiness and vacillation. Confidence 
was restored after the successful intervention of the 
League in the Saar affair, and in the dispute which broke 
out between Jugoslavia and Hungary after the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander. It would be unjust to overlook 
this valuable intervention when passing a general verdict 
on the work and the powers of the League. 

But today the crisis is publicly revealed. It is demon- 
strated by the abandonment of sanctions in the Ethiopian 
dispute. The spectacle presented some months ago 
by the agreement of fifty States to apply sanctions under 
Article 16 of the Covenant was undoubtedly an unprece- 
dented historical fact, which seemed to testify to the 
power of the principle of collective security. But realities 
proved stronger than the system. And now it is necessary 
to consider the future. In regard to that a whole literature 
on the reform of the League has sprung up. It will be 
readily understood that, having had the privilege to be 
associated with the organisation of the League of 
Nations, I approach the problem with emotion and 
anxiety. 

While I was in charge of the Belgian Legation in 
London during the War, I heard Sir Edward Grey at a 
meeting of the international journalists develop the 
basic ideas from which the League was to spring, and about 
which he had already had conversations with Colonel 
House, the interpreter of President Wilson’s thought. 
At Paris during the Peace Conference in 1919 I was a 
member of the Committee held at the Hotel Crillon which 
framed the Covenant under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Wilson, and I well remember the spirit which animated 
us and the high and noble ideals to which all our thoughts 
were directed after the terrible ordeals of the War. 

Men dreamed then of a new era in which respect for 
treaties and co-operation between peoples would assure 
the reign of peace, in which arbitration and mutual 
assistance would check new attempts at violence and 
domination. The disappointment we experience today 
is bitter, but it must not lead us to despair and to abandon 
our task. In spite of checks and disillusions the League 
of Nations remains an indispensable factor in international 
life. I need do no more than ask into what adventures 
Europe might have been plunged if, after the repudiation 
of the Treaty of Locarno by a unilateral act, the Govern- 
ments had not had the opportunity, the means and the 
moral obligation to state their cases, discuss and negotiate 
at London some months ago. 

I belong to a little country, whose situation is dangerous 
and which cares only for concord and peace. The 
little States remain deeply attached to the League 
of Nations. They come in contact there with the Great 
Powers. They can make their voices heard, and their 
presence prevents the great Powers from interfering with 
their interests without consulting them. The great States 
have nothing to fear from them. The small, on the 
contrary, can assist the great, promote their rapproche- 
ment, and help to form an international public opinion. 

It is necessary, then, to maintain, defend and consolidate 
the League. But before considering what method is 
requisite and practicable we must be clear regarding 








*In addition to being a member of the Commission which drew 
up the Covenant at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, M. Hymans 
was President of the First Assembly of the League in 1920, 


the causes of the crisis. It is to be observed first of all 
that the world of today is not the world of 1919. When 
the League of Nations was created, it was possible to 
count on the co-operation of the United States; no one 
took Russia into account ; and we assumed that Germany 
would be living under a régime of liberty and reduced 
for years to come to a passive réle. The relation between 
the effective forces of the Great Powers has been modified 
since then. And in many countries peoples have equipped 
themselves with institutions very different from those 
which the nations who founded the League in 1919 
maintained, and which they regarded as the model of 
wisdom and civilisation. The crisis in the League 
springs from the political and moral state of the worid, 
and more especially of Europe. The spirit has changed 
at the same time as the facts. We believed after the 
War in the inauguration of a period of easier relations 
and harmony, in which right would be substituted for 
force and the effort of all would work for the appeasement 
of passions and the co-ordination of interests. 

It was in such an atmosphere that the League was to 
grow and expand. But storms and stresses have dissipated 
this fair dream. The League, which is an association of 
States, can only act by their agreement. The Great 
States, by the universality of their interests, their capacity 
for action and the attraction they exercise around them, 
fill a directive réle. It is therefore on the resolve of the 
Great States for collaboration and peace that the action 
of the League depends. And the League will not be 
capable of accomplishing the high mission of rapproche- 
ment and co-operation for which it was created so long 
as the Great Powers remain bound by rivalries, sus- 
picions, threats and ambitions, which poison the atmo- 
sphere, stir up passions, and stifle the feeling of security. 
That was the cause of the break-up of the Disarmament 
Conference. It is equally the cause of the anxiety and 
uncertainty against which we are striving today. 

The remedy for a moral evil must be a moral reform, 
the reform of the outlook of the peoples and of the men 
who lead them. To assure peace we must will peace, 
rapprochement, concord. It is to be hoped that the 
peoples will soon realise that, for the alternative is 
to perish in inevitable catastrophe. Lord Grey of Fallodon 
in his Memoirs has demonstrated in striking language 
the choice which faces the world between war and life, 
and, evoking the lessons of the past, he charges mankind 
to “* Learn or perish ! ”” But we cannot wait for a regenera- 
tion of spirit, which may be slow in coming. What method, 
then, must we pursue? Is it necessary to revise the 
Covenant ? I have read with keen interest the articles 
which distinguished writers have contributed to The 
Spectator on “ The Future of the League,” and I have 
searched in the numerous publications which have 
recently appeared on the subject for the positive and 
practical formulae of improvement or revision; but [ 
confess I have not found them. Why, for that matter, 
should one change the Covenant and disturb its admirable 
juridical structure? Moreover, amendments to the 
Covenant have to be adopted unanimously, and it will 
be recalled that the amendments voted in 1921 have 
not yet received the necessary ratification. It seems, 
then, that it would be preferable not to meddle with the 
text, not to call principles in question, but to strive to 
effect the necessary improvements by way of inter- 
pretation and by a more realistic application of the system 
of collective security. 

One question presents itself which must be coolly 
faced. Collective security on a universal scale, or even on 
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the European scale, presents evident weaknesses. Modern 
war demands of States that they sacrifice to it the whole 
of their forces, human, material and financial. Peoples 
will hesitate long before risking their whole existence in a 
war in which their vital interests are not at stake, and 
the fear of war will often prevent them from binding 
themselves to a procedure which may lead to it. That 
observation in the field of political psychology has been 
developed by my distinguished compatriot. M. Bourquin. 
Professor in the Faculty of Law in Geneva, in a notable 
little book (published by Sirey, Paris, in 1935) under the 
title The Problem of Collective Security. M. Bourquin 
has studied with remarkable conscientiousness all the 
juridical aspects of the question and the means to assure 
the working of the system. But it must be recognised 
that legal texts count for little without the spirit which 
gives them life. At the present juncture, one may 
wonder whether the most practical policy would not 


INDIA REVISITED : 


—=—=——_. 
be to strengthen the system of collective security by 
regional understandings, of which, of course, many 
examples exist already. These regional understandings 
must not assume the character of political or military 
alliances, for that would be in opposition to the spirit of 
the Covenant. hey must be concluded within the 
framework of the Covenant. They would effectively 
guarantee security in clearly defined zones, within 
which the contracting States had similar interests, 
Their whole operation would be easier and more rapid, 
Thus the work of rapprochement and assistance would be 
effected by stages. 

Let me add finally that in my view it is also through 
the conclusion of regional understandings that States 
of the same economic complexion might enlarge and 
simplify their commercial relations, and gradually free 
international trade from the obstacles which are 
impoverishing the world. 


IX. INDIAN INDIA 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 
[. Mr. Yeats-Brown’s tenth article, which will appear in neat week’s “Spectator” under the title of “What 
of Tomorrow 7” describes a Children’s Remand Home in Bombay and the school at Dehra Dun run for 
Indian boys on English public school lines.| 


] AM writing this away from reference books, so that 
I am spared the temptation of leaning on statistics 
(‘as a drunken man uses a lamp post,” said Andrew 
Lang, “for support rather than for illumination ! ”’) 
but I think it is a safe assumption that the territory 
of the Indian Princes is more than half as large as that 
of British India.* Anyway a traveller would be very 
unobservant if he failed to notice that enormous arcas 
of India are not under British administration, but under 
that of Ruling Chiefs. 

From Cape Comorin, where India ends, I motored 
up through Travancore to Cochin, where there is a great 
new harbour and a strange old colony of White Jews 
dating from the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Thence I took 
the train to Coonoor, in the Nilgiris, and from Coonoor 
the public “bus to Mysore. (Fare 7s. 6d. You may go 
by “bus from Cape Comorin to Kabul.) 

On the way to Mysore, we stopped at a small shrine. 
A passenger alighted to worship Parvati, Siva’s wife. 
He lit a stick of incense, broke a coconut and splashed 
its contents over the threshold of the temple, laid six 
bananas at the feet of the goddess. saluted her with 
joined hands, picked up the bananas and gave them to 
a child in the “bus. Then we drove away, leaving 
Parvati, with her balloon-breasts and strange secret eyes, 
smiling at our Chevrolet lorry. 

When the traveller enters the State of Mysore, he 
will see that each village has wide gateposts, with its 
name written boldly on an arch between them. This 
is part of Sir Mirza Ismail’s rural reforms: he wants 
to give the villagers a pride in their own place. Every- 
where in Mysore the hand of progress and of Sir Mirza 
is visible. Sir Mirza attended all three Round Table 
Conferences. He is still under fifty, a Moslem, and the 
Prime Minister of a Hindu State. In any future negotia- 
tions for Federation, he is likely to play an important 
part. The Krishnarajasagar Dam is one of his recent 
successful projects: a huge hydroelectric installation 
lighting Mysore City and giving power to factories 
for silks, soaps, sandalwood oil, &¢c., and a favourite 
resort on the occasions (twice weekly) when the lake 
and its cascades and fountains are floodlit in’ various 
colours. There are seven Child Welfare and Maternity 
Centres in Mysore City, in which the people co-operate 
cnthusiastically. An elderly midwife, Nurse Gnanamma, 
~* The figures actually are roughly 1,300,000 and 500,000 square 
miles respectively.—-Ep. The Spectator. 





recently gave her entire life-savings, amounting to 
£230, to help in founding a new Maternity Home. 

Behind Sir Mirza stands His Highness the Maharajah, 
who is known throughout India for his enlightened rule 
and the saintliness of his personal life: he has a liberal 
tradition in his family, and a Representative Assembly 
existed in Mysore fifty years ago, long before the Legisla- 
tures of British India. 

I spent an evening in Mysore at the cinema, seeing 
that excellent film, The Invisible Man: the spectators 
became much more demonst itive at its horrors than an 
English audience would have been: one felt that they 
were living in the sequences. All were well-dressed 
in clean white clothes. Seats cost from 4d. to 2s. 8d. 
The projection was good, and the films were in fair 
condition, though some of the news-reels were six months 
old. Micky Mouse has conquered the world, and is a 
grand ambassador of goodwill, for people who laugh 
together form strong sub-conscious ties. Clocks, lights 
and proscenium were planned with an eye to proportion 
and simplicity ; like most buildings in Mysore, this 
hall is in excellent taste. On each side of the baicony 
where I sat. sculptured maidens supported the roof, 
like caryatides. In Europe or America such figures 
would be nondescript and lifeless. Here they were 
original, graceful, spontaneous, possessed of a marked 
individuality. Perhaps the artist who made them is 
a descendant of the idol-carvers, or of the men who 
made the huge, smiling bull that couches on Chaumundi 
Hill, or of the painters of Ajanta. Who knows ? Artistic 
tradition still lives in India, especially in Indian India: 
her craftsmen have not yet been debauched by standard- 
isation. 

Leaving the city next day, I lingered over the ruins of 
Seringapatam, which are full of early nineteenth-century 
ghosts, and had to hurry over a sugar-cane factory 
at Mandia, silk industries at Channapatna, and_ two 
Institutes for Cottage Industries on my way to Bangalore, 
where I had an appointment to dine with Sir C. V. Raman. 
Everywhere I found a tea-party arranged, and_ kind 
people waiting with flowers and fruit. By the time I 
came to Bangalore I was in a state of mental and physical 
collapse; and when I reached my railway carriage, I 
found it was like a conservatory: the compartment 
was festooned with garlands of roses, marigolds and 
moghra blossoms, and stacked high with oranges and 
mangoes. After the train started I gave the flowers to 
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the night, feeling ashamed of myself for being un- 
worthy of the generous heart of India, and vowing 
that for the future I would see only what I could 
assimilate. 

But as the guest of Sir Akbar Hydari in Hyderabad, 
J had no chance to keep my resolution. Sir Akbar is 
the Finance Minister of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, 
and one of the most dominating personalities in India : 
asmall man physically, but of large intellect and amazing 
energy. If I had to select a triumvirate of Indians to 
rule the peninsula, I would choose him, and Sir Mirza 
Ismail, and Sir Anand Sarup. These three men are 
self-made, self-confident, and possessed of tremendous 
drive. It is a pity that the youth of India knows so little 
of their ideals and achievements, being be-glamoured by 
the demagogues of Congress and honey-tongued idealists 
with no experience of practical administration on a large 
scale. 

On the night of my arrival, Sir Akbar and I drove 
out to see the thronged bazaars and picturesque sur- 
roundings of the fourth largest city in India. (The city 
has 466,000 inhabitants, and the State 14,500,000.) 
At dawn next morning I visited Goleonda, and thereafter 
every waking moment was engaged with seeing hospitals, 
museums, clubs, schools, a rural development centre, 
a slum-clearance scheme, a central market erected at 
a cost of £35,000, the Record Office, where enthralling 
manuscripts of Moghul days are kept—private diaries, 
reports of spies, letters and firmans from all the great 
Emperors—a mine of material awaiting some fortunate 
historian. One afternoon was devoted to the Osmania 
University, with its fine new buildings : this is an institu- 
tion very dear to Sir Akbar’s heart, for he is bent on 
improving the education of his countrymen, and 
making it more practical, so that undergraduates may 





find employment after taking their degree, instead 
of joining the army of “ learned beggars.” Instruction 


at Osmania is primarily in Urdu, but English is also 
compulsory. 

In spite of all these edifying sights, what interested 
me most was a performance given by Rufai dervishes. 
Their rites are not easy for a stranger to see, and I owe 
it to the kindness of my friend Mirza Alivar Khan that 
I was able to witness the ceremony. ; 

We drove to a police-station in the city, where mats 
and cushions had been laid out in a courtyard, under the 
shade of nim trees. The Rufais are Shiah mystics, 
descending from the seventh Imam; and their present 
organisation, which has ramifications all over the world 
Their 
Sheikh in Hyderabad is a lean, dignified, middle-aged 
man. He sat with his two small grandsons, dressed in 
neat flowered suits, before a fearsome collection of steel 
instruments, like skewers, some a yard long and as thick 
as a thumb, some a foot long and as thick as a pencil. 


‘The shorter implements were ornamented with chains 


and bangles. -All had points like needles. Beside them 
burned a tray of incense. 


Kirst we prayed, sitting on the ground with palms 


upturned, while the Sheikh invoked the blessings of 


the Most High. Two drummers and a flautist now struck 
up a galloping tune. 

As the music grew quicker and quicker, an old man 
rose, salaamed to the Sheikh, chose a short skewer (one 
with chains attached) and asked the Sheikh to bless it, 
which the latter did by a wave of his hand. Now the old 
man seemed to hesitate, but only for a moment. He 
licked the skewer carefully, whirled it aloft and suddenly, 
sickeningly (the thing happened so quickly that I 
could hardly believe it) drove the spike downwards 
from the full height of his arm into the corner of his 
right eye. There he stood, shivering a little, and sweating, 
with his eyeball sticking out, and steel rod: behind ‘it. 


The band had stopped when the skewer went home. 
He now removed it slowly, licked it, pressed his eye a 
moment and began to dance again to the mad rat-tat of 
the drums, 

His figure grew misty. I was either going to faint, 
or I was going to photograph the whole performance. 
Which was it to be? The Sheikh’s grandsons watched 
the dervish as innocently as if he had been a Teddy 
Bear. Three times the skewer whirled aloft, and 
three times that wretched man impaled his right eye. 
. .. The third time I set my teeth, and the camera 
shutter. 

Now the worst was over as far as I was concerned. I 
had taken the dervish’s picture. (On the same spool were 
the dancing school-girls of Travancore.) 

The next performer chose a longer skewer and drove it 
through his right cheek, and another through his left 
cheek, and a third through his tongue. The next dervish 
drove a spike into the top of his head. (It went in about a 
quarter of an inch, and I felt inclined to giggle.) Another 
man put a skewer through his neck. A fifth transfixed the 
skin of his belly. 

At last, the performance ended. A doctor present 
assured me that I had seen nothing that could not be 
done by a normal man, provided he could induce in himsely 
the right mood. We himself, he declared, at the age of 
sixty-four, had driven spikes into all parts of his body. 
But why was there no bleeding, I asked ? He answered 
that no veins were pierced. (But isn’t the tongue a 
mass of blood vessels ?) There are many things about 
the Rufais which I could not find out, and some of the 
things I know were told to me in confidence. Their 
rites consist largely of whirling dances and the repetition 
of the Name of God (Allah-hu). What we had seen was 
merely the result of mystical exaltation. Their faith is 
a by-way of religion and anathema to orthodox Islam. 
Certainly it is a strange path by which to approach the 
Merciful Creator, but it is one that has been trodden 
by men in many lands and ages. 

Of course the Rufais are not in the least typical of 
Hyderabad, which is a progressive modern State; but 
they are typical, I think, of a secret India that still 
exists, though it is never seen by Padgett M.P... . 
an India of masochism, and strange spells and sacrifices, 
where sati is still honoured, where a black goat’s throat 
is cut in front of the Rolls-Royce of a Ruling Chief 
before he sets out on a journey, and where sinners 
expiate their offences by consuming the five products 
of a cow. (None of this, I repeat, could happen in 
Hyderabad, if only because it is a Moslem State.) 

In spite of these survivals (or because of them ?) 
Indian India seems to be generally more contented 
than the adjacent regions of British India. It is difficult 
to generalise about six hundred Indian States, varying 
in size from a few acres to countries as big as Ireland, 
but I think it is quite incontestable that on the whole 
administrations are more popular than 
foreign bureaucracy. (This is not so, however, in the 
matter of Indian appointments in British India: there 
the people prefer the British, chiefly because they have 
no communal bias.) Under the Maharajahs salaries 
are smaller than in British India, but taxation is not 
so heavy, and living is much cheaper. (In Datia, for 
instance, milk is $d. a pint and mutton 2d. a pound.) 
The administration may not always be so efficient (it 
is more efficient, I think, in five or six States) but it 
And gayer. There are 


indigenous 


is always much more human. 
more holidays, more pageants, more excitement, even 
if the excitement be a dacoity* or the abduction of 
somebody’s daughter. If it is not your daughter, or 
your home that has been attacked, you have a topic 





* Dacoity is house-breaking by an organised gang. 
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for the village guest-house. The British are immersed 
in their own affairs, and devastatingly dull as rulers. 
(The new Parliaments may cause a stir for a time, but 
what do the masses care for debates? They do not 
live by bread alone, even in India: perhaps least of 
all in India.) 

Moreover, one hears on all sides that the British legal 
system has become hopelessly slow and cumbersome. In 
Indian India, on the other hand, justice is comparatively 





a 


swift and simple: a poor man does not feel that he ig 
caught in the toils of a system which he does not under. 
stand and cannot afford. Bribery he can understand, and 
much prefers to expensive appeals. A: law suit can be 
grand fun for a litigious peasant, but even the litigious 
peasant likes to feel that the case is eventually coming 
to some conclusion. In British India he may be dead be. 
fore there is a decision, whereas under a Maharajah he wil] 
get value for his money. 


TOC H AND THE CONQUEST OF HATE 


By DR. W. HAMILTON FYFE (Principal of Aberdeen University) 


HAT our generation calls “the war’ was an 
apotheosis of hatred. Out of it there grewa society 
which takes for its slogan “To conquer hate.” Its 
name is Toe H, which represents in the idiom of signallers 
the initial letters of Talbot House, a soldier’s club opened 
in 1915 at Poperinghe, the nearest habitable town behind 
the Ypres salient, and named after Gilbert Talbot. 
Under the inspiration of the Reverend P. B. Clayton, 
known throughout the British nations and beyond 
under the respectful sobriquet of ‘“ Tubby,” it grew 
into an oasis where soldiers of all sorts forgot the desert 
of their duties and the rigid rules of rank, cultivated in 
good humour the fellowship of their common humanity 
and sometimes climbed bashfully to the ‘* Upper Room,” 
a chapel in a hop-loft. At Toc H the “ two nations ” 
of our crazy social structure found each other ; and some 
men found themselves. 

To preserve this sense of comradeship and deepci 
social consciousness, Toe He renewed its life in London 
when the War was over. It was plain that in peace as 
in war men of widely differing purse and background 
should do their best to get to know and thus to like each 
other, and that in a genuine spirit of comradeship one 
friend can do much to help another. Toe H was and is a 
Christian socicty, finding in the Christian gospel the seerct 
and inspiration of human _ fellowship, and evidently 
the post-War world needed such a society, for it took 
root and grew with astonishing fertility. There are now 
in the United Kingdom 425 branches of Toc H and 620 
‘groups “—these are branches in the chrysalis stage. 
Overseas there are 106 branches and 284 groups. In the 
past year 48 new units came into being at home and 28 
overseas. This month Toc H has come of age and its 
members, scattered all over the globe, are engaged in 
stock-taking with an eve on the future. 

How fitly is the society equipped to supply an antidote 
to the virus of hatred? It is said with some degree of 
truth that no man is a villain when you know him. 
Better acquaintance between human beings at least 
promotes tolerance and understanding. In the houses 
where members of Toc H live together, and in the rooms 
in which they assemble from their homes for 
meetings, men of al] kinds and classes and ages cultivate 
friendship and plan together means of helping any 
people in the neighbourhood who are in trouble, sorrow, 
need. sickness or any other infirmity. In each unit 
there is a “ jobmaster,” whese function it is to find jobs 
that need doing and to allot them among the members. 
** Service ” is a term that has been staled by worthless 
use, and organised charity is proverbially cold. But 
these jobs done in simple friendliness serve to spread 
the area of comradely association far beyond the limits 
cf the Toc H unit end incidentally also to swell the 
unit's size, since many of those who are helped wish 
to join the family, to widen their sympathies in its 
motley membership and to lend a hand in helping 
others. 

Most of these jobs are simple 


own 


and unspectacular— 


doing small services for the maimed or sick or conval- 
escent, such as taking them for walks or rides, doing 
their shopping for them, sharing tea and a smoke, or 
it may be cutting their hair. Others play games with 
crippled children or turn waste spaces into playgrounds 
for the super-active. They lead Boy Scouts and 
Brigades and run a vast variety of clubs and camps for 
young people who are lonely because they are strangers 
or foreigners or homeless or merely poor, Some have 
charge of hospital libraries and in the process of distri- 
buting books make friends with patients. Many are 
enrolled in’ the blood-transfusion service, for which 
several Toe IL houses maintain a day and night watch, 
Fatigue parties report regularly at cottage hospitals, 
prepared, as required, to dig potatoes, cheer a lonely 
patient, or wash down the mortuary! They befriend 
those who are transferred from ‘ distressed areas’ 
and help them to fit into a strange environment, Indeed 
they open an enquirer’s eyes to the manifold sorts of 
people that lack friends—-tramps upon the roads. the 
sleepers in casual wards and common lodging-houses, 
* showtolk ” who have little chance of gathering moss, 
convicts in prison for long terms or for short, and 
especially ‘* Borstal boys.” And the tragedy of unem- 
ployment presents an ever-present challenge to enter- 
prise which, if the spirit is genuinely friendly, serves 
at least to palliate the greatest evil of our time. 

Such small services and others less obvious and even 


’ 


less conspicuous the members of Toe IL are daily per- 
forming in the United Kingdom, and the Dominions 
overseas, in the Argentine and India, in the Navy, 
Army and Air Foree, wherever they may be, and in 
various lone units in Africa, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, Egypt, 
in France and Holland, and in the Near, the Middle and 
the Far East, in the West Indies and in the Sudan, 
There is piainly a wide scope for “ little deeds of kind- 
and many a little has made Toe H a considerable 
mickle in the twenty-first year of its age, chiefly, I 
think, because its members do not take themselves 
or their services too seriously, They like to help, and 
therefore win the helpee’s liking. They don’t preach 
Christian comradeship ; they practise it. 

Nor is this merely putting plaster on social sores. 
People who cultivate the friendship of war-wrecks and 
help their pitiful disability, understand with passionate 
conviction the bestial futility of war. Those whose 
acquaintance bridges the gulfs in our own society are 
readier than others to tolerate and understand their 
foreign neighbours. Those who associate in simple 
friendship with victims of our cruel social structure are 
deadly earnest in their passion for reform, and convinced 
too of the need for hard study, clear thinking and stout 
courage, if the vested interests of reaction are to be 
overcome. 

Tce H is not a mass movement, nor growth its prime 
aim. It is more like a family, in the circle of which men 
and women can differ widely and yet feel a common bond. 
In the Toc H family the severing distinctions of class, 
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of race, of sect, of education have in practice been blurred, of my soul with kindness and even affection. I have 


so that there begin to emerge from the mixture common 
aims, 2 common sense of responsibility and a common 
colour of opinion, A member of long standing who 
had lived within “the family” in many parts of. the 
world recently recorded his experience thus: “ I-eould_, 
have heiped people outside Toe H, but I could never 
have thought of those from whom I differ from the bottom 


Jearnt the saving grace of humour, the danger of the caustic 
answer, and have acquired the tolerance, not merely of 
advancing years, but of the wider love and admiration 
of my fellow men which my experiences have given 
me.” That breathes a spirit which might save human 
society from disaster. It is the only spirit in which 
democracy can survive. 


LONDON AND ITS UNIVERSITY 


By PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER 


University of London is now celebrating — its 

hundredth year; but in reality, and apart from 
jegal form, it is more than a centenarian. To understand 
its origin we must go back to the foundation of University 
College (now one of its incorporated colleges); and that 
carries US back to 1826, At that time the only Univer- 
sities of England were Oxford and Cambridge ; and both 
—but more particularly Oxford—were closed to all 
who were not professing members of the Church of 
England. The foundation of University College, which 
aspired to be a University as well as a College, was an 
assertion of the right of Noneonformists, and of non- 
Anglicans, generally, to the full enjoyment of University 
education, It was even more: it was also the assertion 
of the need for a broader and more liberal curriculum, 
more responsive to the nature of a new and growing 


Hi 


society. 

The two ends at which the founders of University 
broader range of students, and a 
wider sweep of studies—have never ceased to be the 
ends of the University of London, But at first there 
came a check—or what seemed to be a check. In 
1829 King’s College was founded, for the purpose of 
maintaining in London a system of University education 
connected with ‘* the doctrines and duties of Christianity, 
as the same are inculeated by the United Church of 
England and Ireland.” King’s College ad its tests : 
indeed they were not abolished, so far as members of 
the staff were concerned, until the present 
London was thus confronted by two rival colleges, 
based on opposing principles. They would not both 
be Universities; and therefore there was founded, in 
1836, a University of London which was in some way 
to include them both. The only basis of inclusion 
which was thought possible in 1836 was that of examina- 
tion. The University Charter was granted to a body 
of persons who were “ to act as a Board of Examiners ” 
and to class * pupils from University and King’s College ” 


But a loophole for growth was left by a 


College aimed—a 


century. 


for degrees, 
provision which enabled ‘ other Bodies for Education ’ 
to be included, and allowed their pupils to be admitted 
to examination, 

The circumstances of the origin of the University 
long affected its subsequent history. A University of 
two discordant colleges, confined in the main to the 
function of examination, it was condemned to a stormy 
passage. But there was a soul of goodness in its very 
difficulties ; and in the course of a century of develop- 
ment this has been distilled out knowingly. The original 
tradition of a broad range of students and a wide sweep 
of studies was maintained : women were early admitted, 
and new subjects (such as Physics and Engineering) 
found an early recognition, The student of natural 
science, whether pure or applied, will always look back 
with pride to the pioneers who worked in the University 
of London, Nor was the opposition of University 
College and King’s College an unmixed evil: on the 
contrary, in the long run and at the end of the account, 


it was a benefit. It provided the thesis and antithesis 


which (as we are taught both by the Hegelians and the 
Marxists) are necessary to a higher synthesis. It was 
indeed difficult for the University to escape from the 
trammels and swaddling clothes of a mere examinational 
function: it was not until 1900 that it became anything 
of a teaching University, and it was not until 1908 that 
it “ incorporated ”’ University College and King’s College, 
and acquired that general control of education which 
idea of a University (whether legal 
‘incorporation ” was necessary for the attainment of 
this control may be left a moot question). 

But when the University became something of a 
master in its own house—not merely an examiner, but 
also the controller of its staff and the inspirer of its 


belongs to the 


studies—it was all the richer for the variety of its 
members. It is a good thing that the University of 
London is a University of Colleges, and that those 


Colleges show such a variety of types, ranging from the 
two old Colleges to the Imperial College in South Ken- 
sington and the London School of Economies in Aldwych ; 
from the Medical Schools to the Women’s Colleges ; and 


from Birkbeck College (for evening students) to the 
School of Oriental Studies. A University of 10,000 
internal students (not to mention the thousands of 


external students who still submit themselves, in the 
old way, to the examinationa! function of the University) 
would be far too large a unit to be managed, according 
to our English ideas, by a single unitary University. 
The parallel of the University of Berlin, founded about 
a quarter of a century before the University of London, 
suggests reflections. If one believes, as I profoundly 
believe, that a unit of 2.000 students is the maximum 
unit for that personal intercourse and living contact 
which is the essence of the idea of a University. one 
may well be thankful for the historic contingencies which 
have made the University of London a University of 
Colleges. 

In a season of commemoration it is right and proper 
to praise famous men, and to remember the great names 
which adorn the history of the University of London. 
University College has a noble and illustrious bead-roll 
of masters of the sciences, from Bentham himself to 
one whom I would commemorate (as in private duty 
and by personal affection bound)—W. P. Ker. some 
time Quain Professor of English Literature. My own 
public connexion, for eight unforgotten years, was with 
King’s College; and I may perhaps be forgiven for 
mentioning some of its figures—not that I forget (who 
could ?) the work of Graham Wallas and Edwin Cannan 
at the London School of Economics, or the other names 
which shine in the records of other Schools and Colleges. 
I would commemorate Lord Lister (clarum et venerabile 
nomen) in Medicine: Clerk Maxwell and Wheatstone in 
Physics: J. S. Brewer and S. R. Gardiner in History: 
Frederick Denison Maurice (and other names which 
count in the history of the Churechof England) in Divinity, 
Nor can I forget some other names, less known but vet 
worthy of remembrance—Cotman, one of the masters of 
English water-colour, whe was drawing-master in King’s 
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College in its early years; or Gabriele Rossetti, an 
Italian refugee who was Professor of Italian from 1831 
to 1847, and who gave to English literature a son and 
a daughter—Dante Gabriel and Christina Rossetti. 

Some of these—indeed, many of them—were men 
who belonged to the early and missionary stages of the 
University of London and its colleges. May the roll 
be continued and new names shine. There is a great 
opportunity and a wide prospect, which opens before 
the University today. Reconstituted and strengthened 
in 1928 (and not least by a new University Court which 
apportions the University grant from the State among 
its colleges and schools), it is now building a spacious and 
stately home for its central activities, and also for some 
of its contained units, in Bloomsbury. The “ site question ” 
which vexed the souls of many of us for many years, 
is dead and decently interred; the University has 
found its centre, and it is erecting on that centre the 
physical memorial which will enable men to point and 
say, “ Lo, best, and best, is the University of London.” 
There is magic in bricks and stone—or in iron girders 
and concrete ; and without some physical manifestation, 
which the University of London has too long lacked, 
a University cannot impose itself as a University. 

But however trite the observation may be, it is just 
to remark (or rather to remember) that “a tower is 
nothing, apart from the men who dwell together therein.” 
Those who will “ dwell together” in the new central 
building in Bloomsbury have a large and arduous task 
before them. They have to direct, in partnership into the 
colleges, the University education of some 10,000 young 
men and women, from the area of Greater London, 
who form the body of internal students. They have to 
direct, on the external side, the examination of some 
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thousands of students from University institutions in 
this country and overseas ; and in the course of directin 
examination they have to remember that they are also 
guiding education. This is not all. They have to brin 
the University of London into co-operation with the 
life of London, and to make the University play its part 
(as the Universities of the great provincial cities seek to 
play their part) in civic life and progress. They have, 
again, to draw the University into still closer contact 
with the innumerable sources and resources of learning 
and science which are amassed in the ‘treasure-houses 
of London, from the British Museum and the Record 
Office to borough records and the records of city companies 
—from the Science Museum to every research institute 
in every branch of science. 

Set in the city which is the central home of our past 
records and our present endeavours, they have a special 
and arduous duty imposed on them by that fact. The 
Institute of Historical Research, which arose soon 
after the War, is the beginning of a development which 
may well be carried further in many other spheres, 
Festina lente. There is so much to be done—and all 
simultaneously—that each step must necessarily be gradual 
if the whole movement is to proceed in step. But if the 
University can show in 2036 a record of progress which 
matches the record of the past century, it will have reason 
to be proud. Meanwhile, the omens predict (unless some 
international catastrophe descends) that the record of 
achievement in the coming century will be greater, 
far greater, than that of the last. There was a slow period 
for nearly three-quarters of a century after 1836. The 
pace quickened after 1900. Those who have watched the 
University of London during the last generation may well 
augur a genera) sweep of advance in the next. 


THE LAMB 


' By JAMES HANLEY 


HE charabanc, its garish colours of red and green 
flinging a defiant ultimatum at Nature’s quieter 
tones, swung round the bend just at that moment when 
the voices swelled into a second version of the popular 
song with which they had enlivened the quiet countryside 
for the best part of two hours. They were out for the day 
and this was their high song. Suddenly the vehicle 
pulled up with a loud screech. The singing ended. 
Consternation. Confusion. What had happened? <A 
stout lady jammed in the back seat between two hefty 
colliers suddenly screamed, but this was at once broken 
by loud laughter as the driver turned round and said, 
* Jt’s only a lamb.” 

A chorus of Ohs and Ahs followed. The red-faced 
driver left his seat and jumped down into the road. 
Like sheep the occupants of the red and green monster 
followed. They descended into the road, an untidy 
crowd, their movements awkward, clumsy, they filled 
the road. Everybody talked. Their loud voices drowned 
the tiny bleat of the lamb. Its hind leg caught by the 
rear wheel of the “bus was crushed. Imprisoned by the 
monster it lay pathetically helpless, its wide open eyes 
seemed to hold the bovine expression of the driver 
who Jooked down at it, uncomprehending, without 
feeling. Meanwhile, the crowd talked. The sun shone 
strongly on the men’s thick serge suits and on the tweeds 
and prints of the women, all except two stout and 
aggressive looking. Slowly it seemed to dawn on them 
that something was really wrong. They moved forward 
in one mass and crowded round the rear of the “bus. 
All looked down at the lamb, not as a creature whose 
leg was crushed, but as something that had suddenly 
loomed up as from nowhere and put an end to their 


singing. The driver looked from one to the other of the 
men. ‘“ It’s a swine,” he said, ‘“‘ I was due to make 
Conway at eleven ten.” Then he began to laugh. He 
simply had to laugh. The crowd looked so thoroughly 


stupid. ‘* Well,” he said, “ we'll have to do some- 
thing about it,” and he climbed back into his 


seat with a “stand clear, 
reverse.” 

The crowd drew away from the ’bus and stood on the 
grass verge. ‘“ Poor little chap,” said one lady as the 
engine started and the ’bus slowly moved. “Ah!” said 
the crowd in chorus as the ’bus got clear. The lamb 
immediately fell heavily on its other side. It bleated. 
It looked at the crowd. ‘“ Oh dear! how dreadful,” 
said another lady. She put her hands to her eyes as 
she saw the stream of blood on the white dusty road. 
“They're a bloody nuisance, that’s what I say,” said 
the driver, goaded by the attitude of his travellers. 
“ We'll have to do something about it.” 

The hefty colliers looked at each other. Aye. They'd 
have to do something about it. Yes. That was the real 
devil of it, their expressions seemed to say, having to 
do something about it. And only five minutes ago they 
were singing so happily in the *bus and all except one 
strong tectotaller hoping to make the Red Lion by 
eleven ten. Their expression became one single expression 
which said, “ It’s a damned nuisance.” And all looked 
on at the lamb. Suddenly an idea did occur to one 
of them. 

“* Best put it back in that there field and let’s get on.” 

““ Yes,” chorused the others. ‘ Put it in the field. 
Let’s go.” 

** Perhaps we’d better kill it,” the driver said. 
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“You kill it then,” said a stout lady. ‘“ You’re the 


driver.” 

The driver hedged. ‘I’m not the only man here. 
Besides, I'd hate to kill a lamb, anyhow, though I like 
my lamb and mint sauce all the same.” This raised a 
Jaugh from the crowd. A great joke. “ Can’t one of you 
kill it?’ He looked questioningly at the men. Nobody 
moved. 

“Oh, let’s get on for God’s sake,’ 
“it’s dying anyhow.” 

Still nobody moved. It seemed as thongh this helpless 
creature rendered them powerless like itself. Its large 
gentle eyes seemed to throw an appeal at the crowd, 
at the big red faces that ringed it round, and it smelt 
something strange in their serges and tweeds that carried 
with them the staleness of the town. Suddenly it closed 
its eyes. “ It’s a gonner,”’ one man said. “ Come on. 
Let’s get in.” 

Somewhat relieved, the crowd moved off towards the 
door of the *bus, but to the general consternation of 
everybody the lamb opened its eyes again. “ Oh hell!” 
exclaimed the driver. ‘* Will somebody look for a stone?” 

“ Look-out there!” shouted one of the women. The 
crowd rushed to the grass verge just in time. A small 
sports car had driven up. Out of it stepped a girl. She 
gave one glance at the lamb and then looked at the 
men. “ Has it been run over?” she asked. 

“Course it has. Ain’t blind, miss, are yer?” 

“Then why don’t you put it out of its misery? It’s 
disgraceful. All you men standing round a helpless little 
creature like that.” 

She went to the rear of the *bus, followed by some of 
the women. The men glared at the new arrival. “ One 
of those smart judies,”’ one said. 

“Tsn’t it simply dreadful,” said the lady nearest the 
girl, “ poor little chap.” The girl looked at the woman 
as though bewildered by this sudden demonstration 
of sympathy. She crossed the road and climbed the fence, 
an action that seemed to interest the men very much. 
She searched about in the field for a stone. ‘* What’s her 
going to do at all?” said alittle man dressed in loud brown. 

* Ask me,” said another, and was immediately followed 
by a voice saying, “‘ Why her’s got a big stone; her must 
be going to kill it. Ugh!” 

The girl came back with the large stone. She walked 
up to the men and said, “ I’m surprised that not one 
of you men could find a stone to put this little creature 
out of its misery.” Then she went up to the lamb. 
She raised the stone in the air and brought it down with 
a loud thump on the lamb’s head. She stood watching it 
for a moment or two, then picked it up and carried it to 
the fence. She reached through and laid the animal 
gently on the grass. The women had hidden their faces, 
but now the job was done they began climbing back into 
the ’bus again. The men trooped in after them. They 
talked under their breath. And as each one climbed 
the step he gave a glance back at the girl who had now 
got back into her car. “* Garn! Her’s a cruel bitch,” one 
said, and when they were safely seated in the *bus again, 
the men took it up in chorus. “Aye! Her’s a cruel 
bitch all right.” 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Srecratror,” JUNE 257TH, 1836. 
DratH or Mr. JAMES MILL. 

This great man paid the debt of nature on Thursday last, at his 
house in Kensington. Mr. Mill was one of those men who stamp a 
new character on their age. We allude not merely to his powerful 
and original writings, but to the force of his personal character. 
His History of British India, a work on which he laboured for many 
years, abounds with the most enlarged views in politics, political 
economy, and legislation, and, by its influence on Englishmen in 
India, has greatly contributed to ameliorate the administration 
of our Eastern empire. Mr. Mill’s Elements of Political Economy, 
and his Analysis of the Human Mind, placed him in the first rank 
as a political economist and philosopher. 


5 


said another man, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 


CLUB is being formed in New York for the curious 
purpose of protecting the prerogatives of the 
nobility. If diligent dukes and struggling barons 
are to have the bread snatched from their mouths by 
upstarts who assume grander and more Gilbertian titles, 
and trade shamelessly upon democratic credulity, it is 
time that something was done. 

The prerogatives of the nobility in the United States 
of America differ somewhat from those which they 
enjoyed in the slow old countries of their birth. Their 
privileges are at once less romantic and more remunerative. 
Thirty-two quarterings would not suffice to enable their 
owner to sit at table with his hat on in the presence 
of President Roosevelt. No one can claim to exer- 
cise the interesting privilege of hereditary cocktail- 
taster to the President. <A tradition of devotion to this 
president or that is unlikely to be rewarded by per- 
mission to enter the White House by the back door. or 
the fire escape, or to pay rent for an apartment in New 
York with a bushel of roses. 

Commercially, however, there are advantages which 
grandees and grand dukes could not have expected in 
the bad old days when they still carried swords and 
standards for their sovereigns. As a paying proposition 
the pen has proved once more its superiority to the 
sword—a pen, moreover, wielded with the minimum of 
effort by its owner, who has only to sign, with appropriate 
flourishes, his splendid name. The manufacturers of limou- 
sines and whiskey, tooth-paste, cutlery and cigarettes 
outbid each other for his autograph. He does not sign, 
like his humbler brethren, upon the dotted line, but upon a 
photograph of himself, smiling, but dignified and a little 
wistful, as one who would say, “ This whiskey—or this 
costly car—is the finest of its kind, and yet how gladly 
would I exchange it for the home-brewed wine or the 
creaking wagon of my native land!” These are not, of 
course, his real sentiments, but he is expected to look as 
if they were. On the other hand, he is not expected to 
compose the ecstatic little paragraph which precedes his 
signature, because it is unlikely that his command of 
superlatives would be adequate for the purpose. Besides, 
commerce is kind to the nobleman, and seeks to spare him 
unnecessary toil. The simple exchange of the smile and 
the signature for a suitable cheque keeps the wolf far 
from the ducal door, 

His wife can confer the cachet of her approval upon 
soap, scent and cosmetics, and enterprising modistes 
will clothe her free from head to foot. To earn this 
privilege, however, she must exert herself, because she 
will be expected to appear constantly before the public 
eye. The industrious duchess can never allow herself the 
relaxation of slippered solitude at home. (As an anti- 
feminist, I deplore a system in which the woman works 
harder than her husband.) Their infant son has less to do 
than either of them. Merely by looking plump and 
reasonably human he can augment the family income 
through the benevolent agency of the makers of peram- 
bulators and condensed milk. 

It is little wonder, then, that the new prerogatives of 
the old nobility need protection in New York. The com- 
mittee of the Noblemen’s Club will have to exert itself to 
sort out the aristocratic sheep from the pushful and 
plebeian goats. This novel Committee of Privileges will 
issue cards of membership after individual investigations 
lasting a month. Patents of nobility will be scrutinised, 
claims examined, and candidates interrogated with the 
greatest thoroughness. In those cases in which the 
issue still remains doubtful, I respectfully suggest a 
stiff examination paper on the Almanach de Gotha, 
followed by a blue-blood-test in the last resort, 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S OPPONENT 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 


Sir,—Kansas is feeling very proud of itself. For the very 
first time a Kansan has been nominated by one of the 
two great parties of the nation as its candidate for the 
Presidency. To the English readers of The Spectator that 
fact may not seem to carry any particular significance. 
But here in Kansas City it is a very important fact indeed. 
Remember that there has only been one President of the 
United States from west of the Mississippi River; and 
that one, Herbert Hoover, had for so long been a citizen 
of Washington and the world that he counts only as a 
technical Californian. Remember, further, that among 
defeated candidates for the Presidency there has only 
been one from west of the river ; and he, William Jennings 
Bryan, was nominated in spite of being a Westerner, and 
defeated because of his Westernism. Governor Landon 
is the first candidate whose Westernism is accounted a 
political virtue. He has been nominated by the conser- 
servative Republican Party because it believes that he, of 
all the available leaders, has the best chance of beating 
President Roosevelt. And he comes from Kansas. What 
further excuse could be needed for proud rejcicings in 
this section of the country ? 

Kansas is enjoying its new political importance. It is 
nonew thing for the Middle West to be the deciding factor 
in a Presidential Election, the arbiter between the 
Democratic alliance of South and West and the Repub- 
lican stronghold in the East. But in the past it has been 
the large industrial States at the Eastern end of the 
Middle West—Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, with their great 
cities of Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago—which have 
received all the attention. This year it is the farming 
States to the West that have been given the place of 
honour, while the industrial States, in the person of 
Colonel Frank Knox of Illinois, take second place. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that Mr. 
Landon is merely the Governor cf Kansas and nothing 
else. Senator Norris complains in this morning’s paper 
that he is “‘a man whose greatest asset is that nobody 
knows him.” This may be true in Washington and 
New York, or even in Chicago and St. Louis, but it is 
not true out here. Senator Norris, who comes from 
the neighbouring State of Nebraska, ought to know 
better, for Alf Landon has become quite a personality 
out here in the last few years. To begin with, he is a 
winner. He was the only Republican Governor, in 
all the forty-eight States, to be re-elected in the Demo- 
cratic year 1934. Then he has made a very able Governor, 
redeeming his pledges, administering his oflice efficiently, 
facing some very embarrassing scandals without fear 
or favour. And thirdly, he and his friends have been 
pursuing a very clever campaign for the nomination 
for many months past. After all, it seems highly im- 
probable that the Republicans would nominate a man 
whom nobody knows to fight Franklin Roosevelt. And 
it is even more unlikely that they would nominate him 
by acclamation on the first ballot, an honour usually 
reserved for such as Theodore Roosevelt and Calvin 
Coolidge, and then only when they are Presidents in 
office. Alf Landon may not command very many 
votes in the industrial East. But he commands plenty 
of votes where they are most badly needed—here in 
the farming States, 

Local patriotism is a strong force all over the United 
States, but nowhere more so than here. Kansas has 
for long been more than a bit of a joke to the East. 
In part this is due to its rural character, for Kansas 


Kansas City, June 15th, 


is one of the first of the really agrarian States you come 
to as you go west. It is a true farmer’s State, with only 
one city of 100,000 inhabitants within its borders, Jf 
is therefore naturally the butt of the fun that the “ city 
sticker ” pokes at the “‘ rube ” the whole world over; 
** Folks don’t stay up very late 
Way out West in Kansas. 
They take the sidewalks in at eight 
Way out West in Kansas.” 

What is more, Kansas is the inheritor of the old Puritan 
morality which once dominated New England. It is, 
indeed, in a very literal sense, the last refuge of the Purj- 
tan, for Kansas was settled from the old steck of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. To this day first and second generation 
immigrants and negroes together make up cnly about 
one-tenth of its population. Its physical descent. from 
Bradford and Winthrop and Williams is only one degree 
less certain than its spiritual heritage from the same men, 
Kansas, even among farming States, is the most jealous 
upholder of Prohibition and the Sabbath. And this again 
does little to endear it to the wet and licentious East. 

Kansas, of course, bitterly resents its reputation. So 
Governor Landon’s nomination is a challenge to show 
what Kansas can do. Within the party fold, the conven- 
tion was approached in precisely that mood. Now that 
Kansas has captured the party (the phrase flows quite 
naturally from the pen), Kansas is going to capture the 
nation. After that, let the East watch out. This flame 
of local patriotism burns, of course, most brightly in 
Kansas itself. But it spreads to the neighbouring States, 
to Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa and the Dakotas, all of them 
“ doubtful ” States, all of them essential to a Republican 
victory. 

Politics is not the only cause for better feelings in these 
paris. Rain is another. Six weeks ago there were fears, 
spreading uneasily over the “ Dust Bowl” whose edge 
begins 200 miles west of here, that 1936 would be another 
drought year. These fears, and the dust, were laid by 
very welcome rains in the first week of May. The country 
is still pretty dry and a lot more rain would be very wel- 
come. As it is, the rain we have had came too late to save 
some of the wheat, but the Kansas crop will be 30 million 
bushels more than last year in spite of that—and it will be 
sold at a good price. The minor feed crops and the mixed 
farming of the eastern counties drew more benefit from the 
rain and are doing very well. What with bigger crops, 
steady prices and the “soil conservation” (nxé crop 
restriction) bounties, there will be more cash on the Kansas 
farm this fall than for many months past. The rows and 
rows of shiny new Fords outside the country movie house 
on a Saturday night are already the Middle West’s most 
impressive sight. Perhaps they will be Buicks this 
winter. ) 

Much of this money flows sooner or later through Kansas 
City—a market town swollen to half-million size. Kansas 
City is a standing paradox. The city itself is in the State 
of Missouri and it is politically controlled by one of the 
tightest and most Democratic ‘‘ machines” in the country. 
Yet it is in a real sense the capital of Kansas (and of several 
other States besides) and the headquarters of the youthful 
group who are rejuvenating the Republican Party. A 
glorified country cross-roads, it is nevertheless the home 
of the most promising schools of art and poetry in the 
country. Altogether a most satisfactory place to watch 
the Greatest Show on Earth.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN KANSAS, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 


DurRING last week the attention of many balletomanes must 
have been focussed afresh upon the achievement of Danilova 
in Swan-Lake, The Good-Humoured Ladies and Beau Danube. 
She is dancing better than ever this year : in Swan-Lake more 
apparent than ever is the unusual perfection of her knees as 
she-straightens her legs. As well as her classical profile, it is 
the spread of her arms that most clearly distinguishes her 
personal style, bringing a new disposition to the stage. Dancing 
is first and foremost an assault, as it were, upon space: we 
apprehend immediately the different modes in which dancers 
reach out upon the void around them. Danilova makes the 
perfect contrast in this respect with the other principal 
daneers of the company. Like some solitary white bird she 
alone would seem to circumvent the air above the stage. On 
the other hand, from Danilova’s performances in character 
parts we always gain the impression of a comprehensive 
vivacity, at the service of a well-adjusted and generous 
temperament. In her own effort she responds magnificently 
to the efforts of the other dancers and she enlivens them. Her 
Mariuccia in The Good-Humoured Ladies affords us a sense of 
co-operation and well-being that is offered to us by no other 
ballerina today. 

The Good-Humoured Ladies in general is the happiest of 
ballets, not so much because the subject-matter is taken 
from Goldoni as because Massine has expressed therein with 
surprising completeness the open, effusive yet incorruptible 
animation that distinguishes Italian art as a whole. In Italy 
the sense of a réle is nurtured, though it be but the réle of 
sleepy or sleepless old age, played beneath a matchless 
sky ‘and within the circle of brown and_ well-worn 
buildings. Each actor accepts his fellow, turns him 
to dramatic account. Nothing could be more Italian than 
the manner in which Mariuccia, Leonardo and Battista 
debate, accept and thereupon enjoy the intervention of the 
old Marquis di Luca at their supper party. Massine has 
succeeded throughout in using Italian gestures in terms 
of the dance and of characterisation, those rich expressive 
gestures that flow naturally to comment upon, mitigate 
or enhance each circumstance and through which the accent 
of Italian personality is made continuous. T'rom the beggar 
at the start, the poverino who continues over his shoulder 
as he:retreats his doleful accord of an offering while other 
matters are taken in hand in the upper room, as if he were 
a composer who completes the playing of his composition 
though the hall be emptied, and up to the introduction of 
a final imbroglio when Luca invades the piazza, we witness 
that range of Italian gesture to which the art of ballet mime 
itself owes an original debt, gestures that Massine has here 
transformed with great wit into movements of the whole 
body and into dance steps. This early Latin masterpiece 
has continued to inspire one side of Massine’s work as well 
as the work of others. Occasionally we recognise a movement 
that he has repeated in a later ballet. The movement used 
to express scornful laughter, for instance, appears again at 
the end of Boutique Fantasque when the corps de ballet mock 
the customers. If it is perfect, be it noted, such an invention 
preserves its originality for a new but completely relevant 
context, as is the case of classical pas all of which lend them- 
selves to the effect of re-creation: at the hands of an 
indifferent choregrapher they will seem merely to be 
repeated. 

The Good-Humoured Ladies is exceedingly well danced. 
In addition to Danilova as Mariuccia, Zorina shines as 
Costanza, Petroff as Leonardo. In the 7éle of Battista, 
Kosloff, with whom we are familiar as the artist in Beau 
Danube, shows us some excellent leaps in his variation during 
the meal. Finally, Bakst’s décor is superb. An unique 
feature of the ballet is that we are invited, as it were, to 
contemplate the Venetian setting for a time during the 
beautiful lull in the action when the masked musician holds 
the stage: the Marquis di Luca sleeps and Costanza is 
wrapped in her thoughts. 

ADRIAN STOKES. 


The Cinema 


At the Leicester Square Theatre 
At the Plaza 


THE latest version of Show Boat is very lavish. It runs for 
two hours, contains more than a dozen of Mr. Jerome Kern's 
melodious songs, and is directed by Mr. James Whale with a 
fine moneyed smoothness. Merely to illustrate one song, “* Ole 
Man River,” he uses half a dozen sets and fifty people, 
and because there are times, particularly after several drinks, 
when one can watch money being squandered without a pang, 
Show Boat for three-quarters of its length proves good enter- 
tainment, sentimental, literary, but oddly appealing. 

The story, by this time, is about as well known as that of 
King Lear: of the troupe of actors in Victorian days (the 
period is obscure, for the Zinkeisen dresses seem to span more 
than a human life-time) who tour the Mississippi in their own 
paddle steamer; of the young girl, daughter of the old 
manager, who runs away with the handsome = graceless 
gambler. He has played the hero’s parts for a season on the 
river, and he abandons her with her young child in the great 
city ; abandons her, of course, for the noblest reasons, because 
he feels himself unworthy of her love and does not wish to 
involve her in his ruin. She gets an engagement at a Chicago 
music-hall, becomes a world-famous singer, retires in time to 
watch from a box her daughter make a triumphant dédul on 
the New York stage, and since her husband, no older in 
appearance except for a few graceful grey hairs and a studiously 
shabby coat, turns out to be a doorkeeper in the same theatre, 
the family are reunited at curtain fall. Veterans complain 
that the ending has been altered by Mr. Whale, and certainly 
the extreme sentimentality and improbability of that reunion 
a little jars with the quite restrained and agreeable sentimen- 
tality of the rest. For there are moods of generosity towards 
life when the sentiment, the idealism, the earnest rather 
throaty melodies of Show Boat have charm: everything is 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds ; everyone is a 
jittle blurred with nobility, partings are “* such sweet sorrow,” 
tears rainbowed, and life—don’t so much as whisper the 
ugly word. For the first night was Gala: the three little pigs 
again defeated the big bad wolf in the latest silly symphony : 
the ‘Queen Mary” was the finest ship ever built, and we 
watched the ticker tape falling for her in Broadway and 
heard the syrens blasting her towards the quay; and at the 
end of it all (the management’s little surprise) we squealed 
with delight when first Mr. James Whale, and then Miss Irene 
Dunn (the highest squeals), and last Mr. Paul Robeson (the 
longest squeals) stepped in person before the screen. They had 
arrived in the ‘ Queen Mary ’ just in time for Gala Night, and 
for two hours we too had lived on the ‘ Queen Mary,’ the 
Show Boat, level, in an atmosphere of immense expenditure, 
of boat deck sentiment, of decorations lavish if not in the 
best of taste, of a huge machine grinding efficiently on, 
** sweet sorrow ” at last at Ellis Island. 

In reality, though, I cannot help preferring The Moon's Our 
Home, a trivial charming comedy about people young and too 
famous, about a popular film star and a traveller who writes 
books (a character very delicately and sympathetically 
caricatured with his too vocal contempt for convention and 
his inappropriate memories, which wreck the wedding night). 
They meet and marry in a holiday mood, but marry never- 
theless for ever—under their real, not their invented public 
names, so that she does not know he writes (she hates his 
books) and he does not know she acts (he hates film stars). 
Miss Dorothy Parker has helped with the dialogue, the best 
recommendation of any comedy, but it is to Miss Margaret 
Sullivan and Mr. Henry Fonda, as much as to anyone, that 
we owe the sense of something fresh and absurd and civilised, 
like a sixteenth-century epithalamium for a pair who 
will always be young and extravagant and at odds together in 
a Penshurst world. It isn’t, of course, as good as all that ; 
nothing is as good as all that in the cinema, but the great 
commercial wheels don’t grind here quite so effortlessly ; a 
little satire, a little imagination, a little feeling for human 

inconsistency, has got into the works. 


*< Show Boat.” “<The 


Moon’s Our Home.”’ 





GRAHAM GREOYE, 
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Art 


Daumier and Courbet 


Tune paintings and drawings of Daumier, of which a magnificent 
group is at present to be seen at the Leicester Galleries, are 
the most likeable and at the same time the grandest products 
of the revolution of 1830. The Romanticism with which 
this revolution is also associated, and which is best repre- 
sented in painting by the work of Delacroix, is a curious 
mixed style in which contradictory elements struggle uncom- 
fortably together. Compared with David, Delacroix looks 
like a realist, but his realism is diluted with emotional 
individualism, Baroque grandiosity and escapist exoticism. 
His art is, in fact, the expression of one section of the 
society that produced the July monarchy, namely the rich 
industrial and financial middle classes, which were them- 
selves in a muddled position, fighting on the one hand the 
Bourbon monarchy but, on the other, also struggling to 
keep in check the masses which threatened to carry the 
revolution too far. 

It is an important fact that Delacroix to the end of his 
life continued to believe in the Orleans dynasty, whereas 
Daumier realised immediately the revolution was over that 
the working classes had been wholly let down, and that only 
the bankers had benefited. His attitude, therefore, was 
from the first perfectly clear and logical; he was oniy 
fighting on one front, attacking the monarchy and the middle 
classes that supported it, and consequently his art has not 
the confusions and contradictions to be seen in Delacroix. 
Immediately after 1830 his disillusionment expressed itself 
in direct satire of Louis Philippe, and he produced a series of 
cartoons like Ne vous y frotter pas (23) or Rue Transnonain (35) 
which were so direct that the Government could hardly help 
putting him in gaol. After serving his term he concluded 
that his attacks must be made indirectly. He gave up the 
heads of the régime, and turned instead to its supporters in 
less powerful positions. The result was that superb series 
of cartoons in which the civil servants, the bankers, the 
smaller townspeople of Paris and above all the lawyers are 
satirised with a savageness based on real hatred and doubled 
with extraordinary niceness of observation. Cycles such as 
Moeurs Conjugales or Les Bons Bourgeois are not less effective 
attacks on the whole régime for being indirect, and drawings 
like L’avocat suffisant (81) show how keenly Daumier had 
profited from his short stay in a lawyer's office. But it is 
important also to remember that Daumier was not wholly 
devoted to satire. At the same time that he was attacking 
the governing classes he was also producing direct tributes 
to the workers, by showing that their lives could be made 
the subject for great painting. Paintings like Les Blanchis- 
seuses (90) or Le Fardeau (88) were in their day revolutionary, 
for till then the only forms of simple scene which it was 
respectable to paint were scenes from peasant life, which 
could be easily idealised and coated with sentimentality. 
To paint the town workers was a reckless novelty, for it was 
above all the town workers that the governing classes feared ; 
the peasant, with his land acquired after 1789, was a pleasing 
element of stability. But the rich could get little consolation 
from the realistic way in which Daumicr painted scenes 
which would in any case be uncongenial to them. 

The realism of Daumier was in a sense continued by Courbet, 
some of whose works can now be seen at the Mayor Gallery. 
He carried revolutionary ideas a stage further by making 
ordinary working scenes not only into paintings but into 
vast compositions which by their scale and elaboration directly 
challenged comparison with the most serious historical and 
religious art of the time. But the absolute realism which 
Courbet attained in the fever years of 1848 to 1850 did not 
last. In one way and another it was slowly diluted. The 
present exhibition consists mainly of landscapes, the series 
of which begins with an early work La Route Montante de la 
Cimetiére (3), painted about 1848 with an honesty equal to 
that of the great Casseurs de Pierres. The later landscapes 
grow more and more luscious in handling, like Au Bord de la 
Loue (6), or in colour like La Vallée des Guil (7). In those 


painted during the artist’s exile after the Commune the 
reconstruction of external reality has given place to the play 
of unsubstantial colour harmonies, and the methods of Monet 
seem to be independently discovered and used by Courbet. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 


== 


Goethe—ein Morder ? 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


DEUTSCHLAND ist seit jeher das Land der Legenden und 
Marchen. Das ist kein Wunder bei der sprichwortlichen 
Vertriumtheit des deutschen Michel, bei seiner Verspieltheit 
und seinem Drang zur Romantik. Von den grossen ung 
grausamen Gestalten der deutschen Heldensage, von 
K6nigen und KGénigsmérdern der germanischen und heidnischen 
Mythologie bis zu den holden Mirchenprinzessinnen der 
Briider Grimm und Schlegel spinnt sich ein Reigen vertrauter 
und erhabener Geschichten. 


den 


Nun ist eine neue Sage aufgetaucht ; | zur Nibelungen-und 
Gudrun-Sage ist nun die Goethe-Sage hinzugekommen. Ihr 
Inhalt ist kurz erziihlt. Danach hat Goethe als Freimaurer 
im Auftrage internationaler Dunkelmiichte die _lichte 
Baldurgestalt Friedrich Schillers heimlich vergiften lassen, 
um so dem nationalen Schrifttum Deutschlands einen Schlag 
zu versetzen. Diese Sage wurde zuerst in den Kreisen um 
die Familie Ludendorff aufgebracht. Ich selbst habe sie 
von einem sonst durchaus harmlosen Hamburger Zigarren- 
hiindler bereits drei Jahre vor Ausbruch des Dritten Reiches 
ernsthaft propagieren gehért. Seitdem ist dieses Goethe- 
Marchen, wie es allen Miirchen zu gehen pflegt, weiter ausgebaut 
und ausgeschmiickt worden. Zu Schiller sind noch, Kleist, 
Mozart und andere jung verstorbene Genies getreten. Die 
Mordtaten wurden nicht mehr auf den Herren Geheimrat 
Goethe beschriinkt. Langsam wurden aus dem Weisen von 
Weimar die Weisen von Zion, jene beriihmte Giftmischergilde 
unarischer Untermenschen, die an jedem Uebel in der Welt 
schuld sind. Das im Weltkrieg entstandene Witzwort;: 
“Wer ist am Weltkrieg schuld? Die Freimaurer, Juden 
und Radfahrer !” wurde spiiter so allgemein erweitert, dass 
dieses edel Trio nicht nur am Weltkrieg, sondern auch an 
allen anderen Griiueln, vom Bolschewismus bis zum 
Katholizismus schuldig wurde und daher spiiter mit Gottes 
und Herrn Hitlers Hilfe mit Mann und Ross und Fahrriidern 
geschlagen wurde. 

Die Goethe-Gesellschaft, die im vergangenen Jahre das 
Fest ihres halbhundertjihrigen Bestandes begehen konnte, 
hat sich auf ihrer diesjihrigen Tagung mit den obenerwiilinten 
Angriffen gegen Goethe auseinandergesetzt. Der Priisident 
der Gesellschaft, ein Herr Professor Petersen iiusserte sich 
eingehend zu dem Thema : Ist Goethe ein Mérder ? Trotzdem 
diese Frage eigentlich etwas verjiihrt erscheint, fand Herr 
Petersen kriiftige Téne gegen die Verleumder Goethes. Die 
Goethe-Gesellschaft habe ein Werk ‘‘ Schillers Tod und 
Bestattung ” eines Professors Hecker herausgegeben, das von 
weiten Kreisen als eine Erlésung empfunden wurde. Wenn 
die Gocthe-Gesellschaft auch sieben Jahre zu den Mordan- 
klagen gegen Goethe geschwiegen hiitte, so miisse sie jetzt 
dennoch reden. Denn man habe das Schweigen als ein 
Zeichen der Schwiiche ausgelegt, wiihrend die Goethe-Pro- 
fessoren ihrerseits die Schmiihschriften gegen Goethe wicder 
als eine Schmach und Schande fiir die Nation angesehen hiitten, 
Da aber diese Biicher in Schulen, Jugendorganisationen und 
anderen fiir Schauergeschichten zugiinglichen Kreisen immer 
mehr Fuss fassen und wie ein Gift weiter fressen, mlsse man 
diese ** Kloake ” schleuniyst zudecken. 

Damit nach dem Satyrspiel die Tragédie nicht fehle, wurde 
im Anschluss, daran das Resultat des Preisausschreibens zum 
Thema ‘“ Goethe und der olympische Gedanke ”’ bekannt- 
gegeben. Von 27 eingegangenen Arbeiten waren nicht 
weniger als 17 “ernst”? zu nehmen! Davon wurden 7 in 
die engere Wahl gestellt, und von diesen wieder zwei 
preisgekrént. Der eine Preistriiger mit dem nicht sehr 
arischen Vornamen Desider betrachtet Goethes Beziehungen 
zum antiken olympischen Gedanken als sein, namlich Goethes, 
Lebenselement. Der andere Preistriiger, ein Kirchenrat aus 
Prag hatte das “ biograpnische Material der Leibesiibungen 
und Goethes eigene Betiitigung ” untersucht. Beide Arbeiten 
sollen noch rechtzeitig vor der Olympiade verdéffentlicht 
werden. Eine Freude fiir alle, die Goethe zwar nicht fiir 
einen Morder, aber dafiir fiir einen Leichtathletiker halten. 
Kin Schmerz aber fiir Gretchen, die ihrem Faust im Olympia- 
Dorf nur klagen kann : 

“Es thut. mir lang schon weh, 


dass ich dich in der Gesellschaft seh... .” 


r, G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Rabbits and Farmers 
Farmers in many places are so beset by rabbits that they are 
anxious for the municipalities to take a hand. The animals 
are so numerous that they begin to change their habits. In 
one district well known to me they travel long distances—as 
much as a mile—in search of food. The anti-rabbit cam- 
igners have a special powder, which rapidly vaporises 
when blown down the hole, which is held to be effective and 
so far as possible humane. It is being used on a considerable 
sale in many places, Herefordshire for example, where 
Jandowners have acted on a pamphlet and on information 
received from the Ministry of Agriculture. It is not the case 
that the Ministry has itself taken or intends to take ahy 
direct action in the matter. It has of course no statutory 
wers to provide this material, and ‘“‘ having regard to the 
provision of the Protection of Animals Acts the use of poisonous 
matter for the destruction of rabbits would not appear to be 
permissible.” I quote a letter from the Ministry. This would 
seem to dispose of the possibility of the Ministry giving aid, 
other than informatory, in the matter. I regret that any 
currency was given to the contrary belief on this page; but 
the losses are so great that some change in regulation is being 
strongly urged. 
* * * * 
Rural Revivals 
A most refreshing note of hopefulness for the future of local 
arts and crafts is to be heard in ihe latest quarterly edition of 
Rural Industries. The craftsmen both in iron and wood who 
have followed the lead of the Bureau of Rural Industries and 
of the Community Councils find that the demand for their 
work continues to increase. Some of them have discovered 
anew pleasure in life as well as a new business. In my own 
district iron gates, door-knockers, vanes, ornamental brackets, 
fireside implements are all in demand from a local blacksmith, 
who has the artist’s zeal as strongly as Benvenuto Cellini 
himself. He will work without sleep for untold hours to 
complete, say, an iron wicket gate; and has such a fondness 
for truth in art that he is roused to a passion of righteous 
anger against any worker who should have the hardihood to 
use. a file to make good the deficiencies of the hammer. Many 
things point to the reality of the general. demand for such 
work. One traveller who makes a business of selling peasant 
pottery describes a journey throughout France (and incident- 
ally in the East) in search of local ware. He could supply 
himself in larger measure from England if there were enough 
produced. It is of course an undoubted truth that cheap ware 
produced in a factory cannot be rivalled by the small potter. 
But the use and cheapness of such stuff has not killed delight 
in individual work; rather it has made it more precious. 
The reaction is very apparent. Holiday makers begin to prefer 
a piece of real local ware to a glazed mug with the subscript 
legend ‘*a present from — 
* * * * 
Lightning Growth 
The common local belief that thunderstorms and the 
presence of electricity in the air are a direct cause of abnormal 
growth has doubtless no authority; but thundery weather, 
as we have seen this week, gives ideal conditions for speed of 
growth. I have been taking some measurements from day 
to day ; and the jump in growth coincided with the coming 
of thunder, doubtless beeause of the joint heat and moisture. 
A Montana clematis and a climbing rose grew over two 
inches in twenty-four hours. A wild hop and a white bryony 
were not measured but they both grew, I should say, very 
much more quickly than the two garden plants. A young 
laburnum tree, that had hung fire, suddenly began to shoot 
up and is now a good foot taller than it was. A precious 
tree (pirus torinoides) has grown fifteen inches, much of it 
in the last week. Even a young birch, which is not a species 
from which quick growth is expected, has grown 14 inches. 
The most obvious of the plants that have exceeded the 
speed limit compose a hedge of lonicera nitida; but this 
invincible shrub is always one of those that demands the 
knife at least twice in the year, if it is to be kept within bounds. 
If there were a competition for speed, I should be inclined 
to make either the hop or the wild clematis favourite, if 
exotic gourds were not to be reckoned. 





Floodlit Fields 


Worse thunderstorms have been known in England; but 
I cannot remember quite such continuous flood-lighting. 
What is sometimes called ‘“* summer lightning,” which is the 
reflection of the lightning proper was so expansive that it 
illuminated the landscape. Green grass and green hedgerow 
recovered their daylight greenery, and every bush or aminal 
was startlingly distinct. On consecutive nights the storm 
fell about midnight and was preceded by this wide illumination. 
I did not notice what I have often noticed when trees are 
artificially flood-lit, the strange whiteness of the high-flying 
moths. You may see them on occasion as high up as the 
highest elms ; and recently one of our scientific entomologists 
has designed a sort of balloon trap for studying the popularity 
of various altitudes with particular species. 

* * * * 


Too Popular Tints 

Some gardeners have complained that they find increasing 
difficulty in growing that most glorious of herbaceous plants, 
the delphinium, and the reason may be the exaggerated fashion 
for large-flowered purple varieties. At one recent flower-show 
scarcely a delphinium was to be seen that was not more or less 
mauve in hue. Our hybridisers have done wonders in the 
control of colour and in the addition of size ; but not all that 
is large and new has the habit of the older flowers. Surely the 
loveliest delphiniums are the blues, especially the light blues ; 
and the beauty of the spike does not depend chiefly in the 
magnitude of the florets. Older plants of the belladonna race 
have virtues which should be weighed more highly than they 
are. Their beauty this year is perhaps exceptional. The 
weather which has lengthened the flowery shoots of the lupin 
to two good feet of blossom promises to have the same 
beneficent effect on its successors in the border. 

* * * * 


Birds and Rain 

The June thunderstorm is regarded with especial disfavour 
by the game preserver, who believes that it is the greatest 
of all enemies of the partridge. The fear is more often 
justified in the grass counties than elsewhere. The young 
have difficulty in escaping from the wet, which drenches 
them long after the rain has ceased. May we hope that 
the early cutting of grass has benefited the ground-nesting 
bird ? One experience leads to the question. A covey of 
fifteen youngsters escaped from the cutter early last week 
just before the thunder rain fell, and are now to be seen dry 
and flourishing on and about the open field. Impressions 
of the prospects are curiously different, even in neighbouring 
parishes. In one both pheasants and partridges have hatched 
quite unusually large broods. In another close by the keeper 
has found deserted nest after nest of pheasants, and some 
deserted partridge nests! In a third,,not very far away, 
the French partridges (which prevail there) are said to have 
done much better than the English. On a partridge farm 
in the same neighbourhood no partridge was allowed a 
clutch of more than twelve eggs. It has been decided that 
families of larger size usually contain weaklings, and all 
preservers are recommended to take away eggs over this 
number, and put separate clutches of them under bantams, 

* * * * 


A Garden Surprise 

Gardens, like other good things, give us from time to 
time an “unearned increment,” a pleasure that we had 
not prepared. For example, a friend sent me last year 
some of the sweepings of a garden where Irises are a speciality. 
For lack of immediate room they were put on a rough bank 
and virtually forgotten. This week they have begun to 
flower profusely. They are not irises at all, as they were 
supposed to be and as their appearance suggested, but 
sisyrinchium, a variety of a charming tribe, not perhaps 
cultivated as much as their merits deserve. The flowers, 
which bloom all up the stem, are doubtless poor things 
compared with Iris pallida Dalmatica, the name on one of 
the labels, but they have good garden virtues—grow early, 
in spite of their small roots do not blow over, and multiply 
freely. They are great coverers-up of bare spaces, like their 


rock cousins. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tae SPECTATOR. ] 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION 
|To the Editor of Tue Speecraror.] 

s1rR,—-For some seventeen years the Arabs of Palestine have 
een protesting to the British Government against the 
situation inflicted upon them. In answer they have received, 
officially or unofficially, either refusals to discuss the points 
they have raised or replies which—it is sad to have to say so— 
have wormed along from one subterfuge to another. 

Perpetually unheard, perpetually side-tracked, the Arabs 
have now broken into armed revolt in order to gain attention 
for their cause. It would have been better if they had not 
done this. None the less, the parallel for their rising is to be 
found in the uproars which in this country preceded the final 
Reform Bills, and in the violence which obtained women the 
vote after all logical pleas had failed them. 

Everyone deplores the death of our soldiers in Palestine ; 
everyone recognises that our authorities there must. restore 
the public order of which they are the guardians. But the 
responsibility for the bloodshed in the Holy Land lies primarily 
where the responsibility for the bloodshed in England lay in 
1832—not on the rioters, but on the Cabinet Ministers who had 
refused consideration and had postponed reform. 

I am afraid that Mr. Bentwich’s letter in your last issue 
is of no great service in this crisis. Indeed, it is harmful, for 
it is only too full of the phrases which for so long have been 
forcibly fed to the Arabs, which more than anything else have 
served to goad them into violence. Under each benevolent 
sentence some reversal of fact or some cold denial of their 
dues to the Arabs is barely concealed. 

* Arab and Jew,” says Mr. Bentwich, “ must live together, 
neither dominating the other nor being dominated.” How 
equitable this sounds, yet in plain fact it means that the Arabs 
are not to have the ordinary majority rights of a population 
upon its native soil. ‘* Palestine has been throughout history 
a bi-national country,” says Mr. Bentwich, and thereby limits 
history to the last twenty years or so. In fact, between the 
Jews and Palestine there is a vacuum of centuries. Before 
the Mandate the Arabs were more firmly, longer, and more 
solely established in Palestine than are most of the races of 
Europe in their present habitat. During their long overlord- 
ship of Palestine precisely the one thing which the Turks could 
not achieve was to make the country bi-national. Under its 
Turkish functionaries it remained integrally Arab. “It is 
not economic interests which divide the peoples (in Palestine),” 
continues Mr. Bentwich, ‘but political passions.” The 
maintenance of the British Empire as British is a political 
necessity to which we all agree: but the maintenance on the 
same principle of an Arab land as Arab is a demand inspired 
apparently by political passion ! 

It is very adroit of Mr. Bentwich to try to substitute for 
the normal political birthright of peoples a new, uncodified, 
unlegalised economic birthright. But, however adroit, 
it is indefensible. In justice to him, though, it must be 
acknowledged that he is not alone in employing this stratagem, 
for the Colonial office already has employed it. Amidst its 
dicta, in the Palestine Report of 1931, for example, is a state- 
ment that Jewish immigration should be *‘* governed by the 
principle that it should not be so great in volume as_ to 
exceed whatever may be the economic capacity of the country 
at the time to absorb new arrivals.” 

Now, it is of the highest importance to grasp what this 
statement of British policy means. It means that political 
rights are abolished for the Arab. (In the ‘“* Balfour Declara- 
tion” significantly they are only promised “ civil” rights, 
while the Jews ure guaranteed in any part of the world against 
the loss of * political’ rights because of the creation of the 
** National Home.”’) 

The people of Palestine by this statement are shuffled 
secretly into a new category of human beings, as mechanical, 
economic units. Only economic reasons are allowed to stop 
the entrance into Palestine of an indefinite number of 
extraneous units. It is clear that as Zionist colonisation 
extends the economic capacity of the country increases, so 
that inevitably more and more units from outside have to be 


“absorbed.” The original Arab units shrink from being 
nine-tenths of the population to being seven-tenths, and they 
a half, and presently a quarter. 

Nothing comparable to this has been attempted elsewhere, 
If men are to be turned from men into economic units, jf 
Great Britain wishes to apply this new theory of statesman. 
ship, evidently she must begin by doing so on her own 
territory, after the British public has voted in favour of 
the project. 

But she must not impose the new theory dictatorially on 
a small, weak population in the Near East by the strength 
of her aeroplanes and her bayonets and in despite of treaties,— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The Bath Club, London, WA, J. M,N. Jnrvrrirs, 


[To the Editor of Vin Seprcraror.] 

Sirn,—You propose in your esteemed paper to close Jewish 
immigration for some time, hoping thus to pacify the Arabs, 
May I, as an old inhabitant of this country, remind you of 
the riots in 1921 and 1929 that were always followed by 
an interruption of Jewish immigration? It never pacified 
this country; on the contrary, the population is led to believe 
that they only have to stage some murders and arsons and 
Great Britain will yield to their demands. 

Is it not time to show that Great Britain is only led by 
reason and right? Besides, if Government would now 
comply to this demand it could lead to new riots on the 
side of the despaired Jews, but never stop the Arab riots. 
And there is one more feature in this case perhaps not so 
well known to the English reader: the so-called Arab leaders 
have lost the ‘est of their influence over the mob, they have 
no possibility whatsoever to promise the cessation of crime ; 
there is nobody now with whom to negotiate seriously and 
who could give the least binding promise. Therefore first 
pacify the country by authority.—-Believe me to be, &c., 

S. ARNE, 

Tel-Aviv, 


DEFAULTING INCUMBENTS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrartor.| 
Sir,—In the “News of the Week” in your issue of June 
19th you say that the Ecclesiastical Duties Measure is ** badly 
needed, but if the machinery set up is over-elaborate it 
will never be set in motion.” 

It is earnestly to be hoped that no desire to simplify the 
machinery or to accelerate the passage of the Measure will 
blind members of the Church and members of Parliament 
to the supreme necessity of justice. The confused debate, 
the existence of 130 amendments, the fact that the whole 
scheme is in the melting-pot, are all evidence that what is 
needed first is the enunciation of a general principle on which 
the Measure is to be based. Surely that general principle 
should be that any such disciplinary Measure should, ab 
initio, deal with all the clergy? Disciplinary measures in the 
Navy are not formulated to deal with special grades of officers 
——they deal with all, admirals as well as captains, commanders 
and subordinate ranks. Admiral Byng was Court-martialled 
and shot—most unjustly ; but my point is that the machinery 
existed by which he could be, and was, brought to trial. 
During the late War, Admiral Troubridge was similarly 
tried and honourably acquitted. The machinery existed, 
and was used even for officers of the highest rank. 

But this Ecclesiastical Duties Measure has actually been 
presented to the Assembly for the purpose of obtaining 
assent to a form of procedure for removing an incumbent 
from his living for negligence, inadequate performance of 
duty, or conduct prejudicial to the welfare of the parish. 
One speaker urged the inclusion of negligent Deans and 
Canons residentiary, another desired that all persons holding 
ecclesiastical office should be included. It is indeed to be 
hoped that all persons holding ecclesiastical office will be 
included, since the omission of one class among the clergy 
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would be an outrage on justice. The clergy are all one body, 
differing in rank but not in Orders or in spiritual responsibility. 

Any Measure designed to deal with negligent clergy must 
deal with all negligent clergy—Bishops, Deans, members of 
Cathedral Chapters, archdeacons and parish clergy. To 
exclude the Bishops is indefensible—have there never been 
negligent Bishops ? We are told that this Measure is designed 
to deal with clerical misfits—are there no clerical misfits 
among the Bishops? Is it not at least conceivable that 
there may be Bishops whose conduct is prejudicial to the 
spiritual welfare of their Dioceses? In which case a great 
deal more harm is done than by the vagaries of some obscure 
parisn priest. 

I submit that it is utterly unjust for the Assembly even to 
discuss a Measure for dealing with the repute, the careers 
and the lives of the clergy unless the Measure deals with all 
the clergy irrespective of rank. That ought to be the basic 
principle, and it is extraordinary that this Measure should 
have been so long in preparation and yet be introduced into 
the Assembly as a ‘** Retirement of Incumbents Measure.” 

There is already a very strong feeling both among the 
clergy and the laity that the power of the Episcopate has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. A 
disciplinary measure which is aimed at one section only of 
the clergy, and that the most defenceless, is a Measure for the 
Increase of Prelacy, since the episcopal Order of the clergy 
would be exempt from that criticism, indictment and punish- 
ment which is so lightly proposed for the delinquent lesser 
clergy.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, FRANK STONE. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Waterluo, Liverpool. 


PACIFISM AND REARMAMENT 

_ [To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.| 
Sir,—It is strange how persistently even peace-loving folk 
cling to the illusion of “* defence,’ and therefore misconstrue 
the pleas of the pacifist. Mr. Charles Wright is a case in point. 
He speaks of “* calm preparation for defence ” as the alter- 
native to “submission to the aggressor.” But “the only de- 
fence consists in offence, which means that you must kill more 
women and children of the enemy than he kills of yours”; 
and the issue of such a process is “the end of European 
civilisation.”” So Mr. Stanley Baldwin; and even Mr. Duff 
Cooper (who is angry with the pacifists for refusing to assist 
in the cataclysm) tells us that the nations “are preparing for 
their own suicide.” The whole thing is as stupid as it is 
wicked ; and it is therefore necessary to find other and better 
means than armed force for dealing with aggressors. To rely 
upon “ defence ” is to be the victim of a phantasy ; and— 
not for the first time in history—the Christian idealist is the 
only realist. 

I agree with Mr. Wright that Sir Samuel Hoare’s Geneva 
speech indicated the line of policy by which peace can be 
secured ; but that line needs to be extended much further than 
Sir Samuel’s hesitating proposal went. I disagree, however, 
with Mr. Wright when he says that the proposal ** met with 
little response from the Great Powers.” I was at the League 
Assembly when that speech was made, and nothing was more 
impressive than the way in which a bold moral lead secured 
the assent—whether willingly or unwillingly—of every nation 
except Italy. But the verbal lead was never followed up bv 
political action, and the impression gained ground that 
Britain would do nothing to qualify her own privileged 
imperial position, Then came the Hoare-Laval proposals, 
and the world’s cynicism was justified; for the collective 
system was betrayed, and the consequent dismay led to 
“frenzied preparation for war” in place of * constructive 
effort for peace.” 

* This country,” 
pay a great price for general pacification.” 
rearmament (which can never achieve pacification), ves ; 
but in terms which mean a surrender of imperialism, a sub- 
mission of national sovereignty to international control, the 
transformation of Crown Colonies into Mandates, a genuine 
endeavour to meet the legitimate grievances of the * 
tied power,” the yielding of ill-gotten privilege and the prestige 
of empire, I am not so sure. Yet, nothing short of this can 
defeat aggression by destroying the pretext and the desire to 
aggress, and so (as Mr. Wright says) ** persuade foreign powers 
to enter upon general disarmament.” 

John Bright is credited with the statement that: ‘* what is 


says Mr. Charles Wright, “is willing to 


* dissatis- 


In terms of 


morally wrong can never be politically right ” ; and it is from 

this point of view that the pacifist rejects preparation for what 

is miscalled ‘ defence,” and concentrates instead upon a 

policy which seeks to secure peace by consent and not by 

coercion.— Yours faithfully, LEYTON RICHARDS. 
Carrs Lane Church, Birmingham. 





[We cannot continue this correspondence.—EpD. The 
Spectator. | 
RELIGION AND DICTATORSHIP 


[To the Editor of Tie Spectator.| 

Str,—To the thesis that the Christian view of the nature 
and destiny of man provides the ground upon which the 
pretensions of dictatorship may be logically condemned 
there must naturally be many historic exceptions. These 
arise from the fact that there has never yet been a wholly 
Christian nation. England under the Tudors, and France 
under Louis XIV, which Mr. Tresidder cites, were neither 
of them completely Christian. But all the opposition which 
was offered to both dictatorships came from Christians, 
such as St. Thomas More, acting consciously in the strength 
and inspiration of their religion. The ~ dictatorship of the 
Vatican ”’ would, I am certain, be firmly denied by Roman 
Catholics. Every Roman Catholic apologist points out, 
with perfect justice, that the dogma of the authority of the 
Church is not a sign of dictatorship, since no one is forced 
to join the Church; and no Roman Catholic theologian is 
so illogical as to demand submission to authority on the 
ground of authority, but solely on the ground of the con- 
viction of Reason. 

Whatever exceptions the pages of history present to us, 
I am still convineed that the Christian doctrine of Man 
provides the ground upon which all dictatorship may be 
resisted, and that it does so because apart from it there is 
no means of resolving the tension between the claims of 
community and individual. Hence, one of the consequences 
of heathenism is that the gate is opened to dictatorship. 
If Mr. Tresidder quarrels with this view, I may take comfort 
from the fact that the dictators themselves seem to hold 
it. Whatever their colour, one of their primary preoccupa- 
tions is always to harry, to destroy, or to tame the Christian 
forces in their countries. Why do they think them 
dangerous ?—I am, Sir, yours, &ce., RoGer B. Lioyp. 

The Vicarage; Great Harwood, Blackburn. 


THE LEAGUE’S PRESTIGE 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. ] 

Sir,—The fact that we promised to assist Abyssinia and 
are now deserting her apparently causes Government sup- 
porters no uneasiness. But, even if we are to judge the case 
only by the standards of Power Politics, the course we are 
taking is surely a very dangerous one. For there is no deny- 
ing that to condone the Italian invasion of Abyssinia is to 
invite a German invasion of Austria. 

I happened to be in Germany when the War in East Africa 
began. I was very much struck by the way in which my Nazi 
friends reacted to the news that England was insisting that 
the League should impose sanctions against Italy. They 
realised for the first time that the League was capable of 
becoming something a great deal more formidable than the 
mere talking shop as which their leaders had taught them to 
regard it; that, if the members chose to use its machinery 
firmly, it could in fact make aggression dangerous or im- 
possible. 

My impression is that this feeling was sufficiently widespread 
to be a positive factor in restraining the more bellicose members 
of the Party. At any rate, it is significant that it was only when 
the British Government began to weaken in its purpose, toyed 
with the Hoare-Laval plan and failed to press home the demand 
for oil sanctions, that Hitler took the risk of tearing up the 
Locarno Treaty and marched into the Rhineland. If now we 
throw up the sponge altogether the effect on German opinion 
will be unfortunate in the extreme and the danger of German 
aggression will be greatly increased. 

The brutal truth is that we have to choose between standing 
up to Mussolini today and facing Hitler tomorrow. Can any- 
body be in doubt as to which is the more formidable opponent ? 

Yours, «&c., Patrick EARLY. 

Newland, Witney, Oxon. 
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SECRECY IN UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tum SpecTATOR.] 

S1r,—For some time past objection has been raised to the 
method of election in the University Constituencies. Usually, 
voting in these elections has to be done by post, and every 
voter is compelled to sign his or her ballot paper and to have 
it witnessed. At present these signatures appear on the 
ballot paper itself and it is accordingly possible, not only for 
the Returning Officers, but also for the Candidates and their 
agents,’ to ascertain in which way each elector has voted. 

The objections to this procedure are : 

(1) The practice is an offence against the principle of the 
secrecy of the ballot ; 

(2) The fact that some electors are prepared to make 
known how they propose to vote is no argument in favour 
of compelling every elector to make this public ; 

(3) Evidence is available that this information has in fact 
been made public, and that electors have refrained from 
exercising the franchise, because they knew that the ballot 
was not secret. (A letter to this effect, signed by prominent 
electors in the London University Constituency, appeared 
in The Times on March 20th, 1936.) 

A Memorandum, setting forth these objections, was sub- 
mitted to, and unanimously adopted by, a meeting of the 
Joint Standing Committee of the Convocations of the 
Universities constituting the English Universities Constitu- 
enecy, and we were charged to bring the matter to the notiee 
of your readers. It was further suggested that the appropriate 
remedy would be a short Amending Act, applying to the 
elections in University Constituencies the provisions already 
prescribed in the Representation of the People Act, 1918, for 
Absent Voters, which enable such voters to vote by post, and 
to sign and to have witnessed a certificate guaranteeing the 
authenticity of their voting papers ; but such signatures are 
on a sheet separate from the voting papers themselves, which 
are enclosed in sealed envelopes and opened only after they 
have been separated from the signed and witnessed certificates. 

The grievance is a real one; the remedy is simple and 
involves neither a departure from precedent nor complicated 
legislation, and we hope therefore that sufficient public 
opinion will be available, both inside and outside Parliament, 
to carry through at no distant date a small, but much needed 
reform.—Yours faithfully, 

Leonard F. Bremwrens (President). 
Epvna Riprour (Hon. Secretary). 
Joint Standing Committee of Convocations 


“TEST WORK” 

[To the Editor of Tue SPECcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Unfortunately those responsible for assigning ‘ test 
work ” do not distinguish between the fitness of unemployed 
professional workers and artisans. For instance, in 1934 the 
Public Assistance Committee at Maidstone under the chair- 
manship of the Rev. J. R. Hale (stipend nearly £2,000 p.a.), 
knowing me to be a lifelong actor, aged 62, forced me to do 
“test work ” for 12s. weekly. This means that I was exploited 
for twelve months as a stoker and general labourer with less 
than a labourer’s pay at the Public Assistance premises, 
Maidstone, to ‘test’ my willingness to work at any job. 
How absurd and futile! This sentence of twelve months’ hard 
labour for the crime of being workless made me realise the 
mental torture of Clarence Hatry in Maidstone Gaol, but even 
he is given an adaptable occupation. Working as a stoker 
day after day without respite not only grieved my artistic 
temperament, but seriously threatened my mental stability. 


30 Union Street, Maidstone. A. E. MINTON., 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF A. E. HOUSMAN 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In his interesting and illuminating article on ‘ The 
Scholarship of A. E. Housman,” Mr. Bowra speaks—and 
justly—of that eminent scholar’s “ piercing intelligence and 
matchless resource in devising solutions for difficulties.” May 
I give a concrete example ? In a poem of Martial’s (xi.8.1) 
we find, in a number of editions, the word drauci, which has 
given rise to many emendations, none of them satisfactory. 
Housman saw that the offending word was a corruption of 
another word signifying some sort of vessel for holding ungu- 


————— 


— 


ents. And he divined what that word was—dracti, an example 

of a Greek word used by Martial. Readers interested jn 

matters of this kind would do well to turn up the brilliant 

exposition given by Housman in the Classical Review for 1930, 

It: is a characteristic piece of critical exactness.— Faithfully 

yours, E. H. Buaxkenry, 
Winchester, 


in i 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrstor.] 

Smr,—Having long been an admirer of G. K. C. both as 
writer and thinker, may I thank you for the fine personal 
tribute paid to his memory. by Mr. Bentley ? Too many 
who have written of him elsewhere have hinted that his 
influence was on the wane. Doubtless, he would have had 
more immediate credit had he yielded himself to * tren 
and tide,” but there is no leadership in following the fashion, 
Chesterton, I submit, may yet be numbered among the 
prophets. He was, perhaps, the greatest man who ever 
went into Fleet Street and came out of it with his soul alive, 
As a journalist, he knew all the processes that go to the manu- 
facture of what passes for public opinion, modern thought, 
and the spirit of the age, and knowing so much, he could 
not reverence the products. His convictions, unlike those 
of numerous contemporaries who today seem more influential, 
being both reasoned and sincere, could not change with the 
phases of the moon. No man can take his stand upon a 
rock and be also in the swim. Chesterton was not a time- 
server but a citizen of the ages, and that, I suggest, is why, 
whether the subject be religion, politics, art, or human 
conduct, he cannot be quoted against himself. So much the 
better for his future fame. 

Last week I attended the Liberal convention in London. 
According to the very first words of the constitution there 
adopted, “The Liberal Party exists to build a_ Liberal 
Commonwealth in which every citizen shall possess liberty, 
property and security.” For years past G. K. C., as an 
almost lonely voice in the wilderness of Big Business, 
Monopoly, and Socialism, had been proclaiming that aim. 
Its emphatic endorsement by a party which ‘is at least 


“potentially powerful gives the lic direct to those who assert 


that in his later days he had ceased to count save as an 
irritating or amusing jester.—-Yours obediently, 
Lytchett Matravers, Dorset. Wittovucuspy Dewar. 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION IN ULSTER 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Srr,—In 1794, in a time of great peril, an Act was passed 
suspending Habeas Corpus for one year and was continued 
till 1801, when the peril being over, the Act was not renewed. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Pitt, did not ask the Act to be made 
permanent ; he knew it was inconsistent with the ordinary 
law and the British Constitution. 

In 1922 a much more drastic Act was passed by the Northern 
Treland Parliament. When it came up for renewal the 
Prime Minister made this very’ extraordinary and 
unconstitutional statement in May, 1928 : 


“T do not mind admitting frankly to the Committee that I was 
in favour from the beginning of making this Measure one that 
would be part and parcel of our law for all time. I was in favour 
of making it perpetual from the beginning.” 


Imagine a clergyman admitting that he was in favour of 
making an article permitting atheism to be part and parcel 
of the Christian doctrine for all time! Is atheism more. 
inconsistent with that doctrine than a law permitting arbitrary 
arrest is with the British Constitution ? 

Yet the Prime Minister stated a few days ago that while 
he held that place the Special Powers Act would be a permanent 
part of the law of Northern Ireland.—-Yours truly, 


Finaghy, Belfast. Grorcrk McELroy. 


LAKE-LAND FORESTS 


[To the Editor of Tue Srrecraror.] 
Sir,—May I ask a little space to draw attention to a point i 
re the afforestation of the Lake District, which I think the 
landscape lovers have forgotten to quote ; regarding forest fires ? 
I lived in that district many years ago and visited most of 
its notable hills and lakes from Birthwaite to Ennerdale, from 
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Helvellyn to Newby Bridge. I am now near the forest country 
of Rocky Mountains, and I have serious reason every year to 
deplore the occurrence of unlimited regions of coniferous 
forest on account of the annual fires. I have seen- them 
shroud the sky without fail for nearly forty years, and they 
seem to be unpreventable. Though seldom nearer to me than 
thirty miles, their smoke, and sometimes their ash, overshadows 
us from fires 100 miles away, drying up vegetation and making 
the air depressing for all creaticn. Incidentally they usually 
destroy some farms or villages, and such foolhardy tourists as 
will not heed the dangers. The causes are various; sometimes 
wilful. to produce employment and cheap fuel; often to the 
cainpfires of tourists and to cigarette stubs: sometimes to 
lightning, or even to the rubbing of one tree upon another in 
the wind. 

Now I have noticed that whereas conifers produce a litter 
of trash on the forest floor, which is highly inflammable and 
hard to quench, some deciduous trees produce a mulch of 
leaves which does not favour fire. The beech and ash especially 
kill out the grass and weeds and form a considerable safeguard 
against fire. If the mass of conifer forest were broken by 
breadths of hardwood the fires would be much easier to control. 
Oak and willow beside the water are commonly too green to 
burn. 

The annual loss in timber and in labour here, are, of course, 
very great, and the afforesters would do well to consider this in 
planting for the production of timber at a profit.—I am, your 
obedient ‘servant, J. M. Lippe vt. 

Brocket, Alberta. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRANCHISE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sirn.—The Professor of History in Edinburgh University has 
returned to the charge ; but rather more muddled than usual. 
South African franchise has nothing whatever to do with 
British Liberalism or Scottish Nationalism ; it is purely a 
South African question, and can well be left to those who 
dwell on the spot to deal with; for they are best qualified 
to know the circumstances, and they will take over the Native 
Territories and govern the country witho-it help or gratuitous 
advice from us.—TI am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Brodick Castle, Isle of Arran, N.B. Montrose. 


WHERE HAGGIS IS EATEN 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Sin,—A distinguished Turk who has just visited our display 
of Scottish foodstuffs at British industries House exclaimed 
‘* But we have this in Turkey ! °’ when he saw the hot haggis 
which we are offering everybody twice a day for the next 
month. 

It is disturbing to think that the haggis, for so long regarded 
as the great national dish of Scotland, may not be of Scottish 
origin after all. True, the Greeks had a haggis of their own 
(it is mentioned by Aristophanes), and there are rumours of 
the appearance of a delicacy akin to it in other parts of the 
world. 

Has any reader of The Spectator eaten haggis abroad ? 
I need not say that we shall be happy to offer a portion of 
it here, to such as have not met it yet, at 11.30 in the morning 
and 3.30 in the afternoon (Saturdays excepted) until July 16th. 
— Yours faithfully, JOHN FRASER, 

London Manager. 

Scottish National Development Council, 

British Industries House, Marble Arch, W.1. 


ODD NESTING MATERIALS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sir,— With reference to Sir W. Beach Thomas's notes in your 
issue of June 19th, on the supply of material for nest building, 
I thought it would be of interest to you and him to know about 
pigeons nesting in a large Engineering Workshop in Glasgow. 

A great number of pigeons frequent this workshop and one 
has just built its nest in a corner of the wall near the roof 
inside a large machine shop. The nest is entirely made of 
copper and steel turnings got from the floor of the shop. The 
nest now contains two eggs in process of incubation. There 
is much noise of whirring belts and pulleys, the grinding, 
turning and. slotting of metals, pneumatic drills, &e., but the 
pigeon, having been reared here, evidently wishes to hateh 


out her offspring in the only conditions she has known.— 
Yours truly, W. M. Aikman, Chief Clerk. 
London Midland and Scottish Railway Company, 
Chief Mechanical Engineer's Department, 
St. Rollox, Glasgow. 


IS THE LAW A HASS? 

[To the Editor of Tae SpecTator.] 
Sir,—A motor cyclist was charged before me with (1) Not 
carrying a horn to give warning of his approach; (2) Not 
having a silencer to diminish the din he was making. 

The law must be vindicated, so we fined him on both 

charges, but only enough to punish him on the second. But 
we did not feel impressive.—Yours, &c., J.P. 


A HISTORIC GROUP 


‘[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have just come across a faded photograph of a group 
consisting of Lords Macaulay and Bulwer Lytton, and Messrs. 
Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, George MacDonald, Froude, 
Wilkie Collins and Trollope. 

So far as I am able to judge, the photograph, published by 
Hughes and Edmonds, 130 Cheapside, appears to be that of 
an actual group and not faked from individual portraits. 
Should that be so, it would be interesting to know in what 
circumstances nine such literary giants were assembled 
together.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


East Manse, Inverness. Wm. SUTHERLAND. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am collecting material for a biography of Edward 
FitzGerald, translator of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
If any of your readers can help me with material or informa- 
tion of any kind pertaining to FitzGerald, I would appreciate 
their communicating with me. Care will be taken with any 
manuscripts sent to me.—Yours very truly, 
ALFRED M. TERHUNE, 
38 Grantchester Road, Cambridge. 


A CONGRESS OF FATTHS 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectre :9or.] 
Sir,—Some of your readers, who have nov yet heard of it, 
may be interested to know about the World Congress of 
Faiths, which will be meeting in London from July 3rd to the 
18th. The object of the Congress is to promote the spirit of 
World Fellowship and the aim of the many distinguished 
speakers from Europe, Asia and America, who will take part 
in it, whether approaching the main theme from the Jewish, 
Christian, Hindu, Muslim, Buddhist or independent point of 
view, will be to search for and emphasise the underlying 
principles that unite, rather than the differences that separate, 
nations and creeds. 

There will be twenty sessions of the Congress for members 
at University College, at which papers dealing with a wide 
range of subjects will be read and discussed, and four public 
meetings at Queen's Hall. At the first of the public meetings, 
on July 3rd, Lord Allen of Hurtwood, Sir Herbert Samuel 
and other British speakers will welcome visitors from abroad, 
and H.E. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda (International 
President of the Congress), Dr. T. Suzuki, Mr. S. I. Hsiung 
and others will reply. From the long Congress programme 
one notes with particular interest the names of Sir S. Rad- 
hakrishnan, M. Jean Schlumberger, Senor de Madariaga and 
Madame Halidé Edib; also the paper especially written fox 
the Congress by the late Professor J. S. Haldane, which will 
be read by his daughter, Mrs. Naomi Mitchison. 

Sir Francis Younghusband (Chairman of the British National 
Council) recently referred to the Congress as “a_ great 
adventure.’ At this time of international confusion and 
uncertainty, when the world is beset by so many disturbing 
problems, there would seem to be a special value in a non- 
political movement of this nature, which can only have the 
effect of dee pening international understanding and increasing 
international goodwill. Those who desire further information 
in the matter should communicate with the Organising 
Secretary (Mr. Arthur Jackman), 17 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C, 1,—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. K, Cuming, 
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Maxim Gorky 


By E. H. CARR 


Maxim Gorky has been a European literary celebrity for the 
best part of forty years ; and it came as something of a surprise, 
on reading his obituary notice last week, to discover that he 

yas not yet seventy when he died. The period of his greatest 
fame abroad was between 1800 and 1905 when he was still in 
the early thirties. It seemed odd then (though it seems less 
so in retrospect) that the first authentic member of the working 
class to win a world-wide reputation as a writer should have 
been a Russian. 

Alexei Peshkov (the more familiar name being a pseudonym) 
was born in 1868 near Nizhny Novgorod, wh‘ch is now known 
to the official world as Gorky. He had no more than a few 
months’ schooling in his hectic childhood. His real education 
began at fifteen when he was engaged to work as scullion on 
one of the river-steamers on the Volga. The cook was a former 
non-commissioned officer with a taste for literature, and had 
on board the most miscellaneous of libraries. Lives of the 
Saints, Fielding, Anne Radcliffe. Scott and Dumas were among 
the influences which dawned on young Gorky’s quickly ripening 
intelligence as he drifted up and down the broad waters of the 
Volga washing the crockery and peeling the potatoes. Fired 
with the thirst for knowledge, he betook himself to Kazan, 
where there was a university. But he soon discovered that 
knowledge is not imparted gratis in such establishments ; 
and My Universities (the title which he afterwards gave to the 
third volume of his autobiography) were a biscuit factory 
where he earned his keep and three roubles a month ; a doss- 
house which appears in more than one of his stories and plays ; 
an unoccupied cellar which he shared with the corpses of 
stray cats and dogs ; and such odd jobs as an active young 
man could pick up in a busy river port. 

In 1892, when he was employed on the railway, a provincial 
paper published his first short story. By 1895 he had managed 
to attract the attention of one or two professional literary men, 
and one of his tales appeared in a Petersburg journal. Three 
years later a first collection of his stories in book form broke all 
the records of the Russian publishing world, 100,000 copies 
being sold. About 1900 translations into French, German and 
English began to appear. In 1902-3 his play The Lower Depths 
(to give it the name under which, many years later, it was 
produced by Laurence Irving in London) ran in Berlin for 
eighteen months without intermission—an easy record for 
that period for the German stage. By 1905, when the Russian 
police put hiin under arrest for alleged complicity in the 
revolution, Gorky was a world figure, and protests flowed 
in from literary men and societies in every country. His 
fame had equalled, perhaps momentarily eclipsed, that of 
Tolstoy. 

If we turn back now to the pages which made such a stir 
in the world of thirty years ago, we are filled with a faint 
sense of wonder. The formula seems so transparent and so 
naive : a crude blend of sentimentality and realism. Gorky 
knew no Zola-like cult of truth for truth’s sake. 

“In my view,” (he writes) “truth is not all and is not so necessary 
to mankind as people think. When I have felt that this or that 
truth strikes harshly on the soul, teaches nothing, merely degrades 
man and does not explain him to me, I have naturally preferred 
aot to write about that truth.” 

The formula can be traced in practically all Gorky’s short 
stories, and in none better than in the famous story which 
is to be found in every anthology and has aiready attained 
the dignity of a classic, Twenty-six and One. It is the story 
of twenty-six men working in a biscuit factory in the terrible 
conditions in which Gorky himself had worked in Kazan. 
‘Fhe sentiment which made this life bearable is represented 
by a young innocent girl who would come every day to the 


little window of the cellar where they worked. Then one 
day she yielded to the blandishments of a handsome ex. 
soldier, one of the master-bakers. Like one man they turned 
and reviled her; she had fallen in their eyes lower than they 
were themselves ; their idol was broken. The realism taken 
by itself would be intolerably real, the sentiment intolerably 
sentimental. But the blend of roughness and_ tenderness 
in the telling is irresistible. 

After 1905, having toured America to collect funds for 
the revolutionary war-chest, Gorky settled at Capri. There 
he engaged in spasmodic political propaganda, corresponded 
with Lenin, financed a revolutionary school, and wrote 
novels, most of which had a political setting and a revolu- 
tionary moral. But their very titles are now forgotten, 
We may suspect that, at heart, Gorky’s attitude was that of 
the student whom he describes in My Universities: 

“The study of philosophy, brother, is as interesting as eating 
sunflower seeds and pretty. well as useful.” 

It is an opinion of which no man need be ashamed. But Gorky 
has not the courage of his philistinism ; and the moralisings of 
his characters over the meaning of life soon became a tedious 
literary trick whose novelty had long worn off. Sympathy 
he had for poverty and distress. But political theory wag 
not in his temperament... ‘‘ You a socialist!” exclaimed 
Tolstoy to him «nce. ‘* You are a romantic, and romantics 
must be mona‘chists.” It is no wonder that Lenin found 
him unorthodox, and that, despite his literary distinction 
and his generous contributions to party funds, he was never 
admitied to the inner counsels of the revolutionaries. 

The Soviet sevolution found Gorky vaguely sympathetic ; 
and he sought congenial occupation in a scheme for employing 
destitute men of letters to translate foreign masterpieces 
into Russian. His own _ principal literary achievement 
during the years of war and revolution was his autobio- 
graphical trilogy, Childhood, Out in the World, and My 
Universities, in which, hovering between fact and _ fiction, 
he traces his own life between the ages of five and twenty, 
A budding author in one of Chekhov’s plays complains 
bitterly that the only thing the critics will say of his work 
is that he “ does not write so well as Turgenev.” It is partly 
Gorky’s misfortune, and partly his fault, that his trilogy 
challenges comparison with Tolstoy’s Childkood, Adolescence 
and Youth; and the inevitable first verdict is that he ‘* does 
not write so well as Tolstoy.’”’> But once we renounce the 
futile attempt to compare a_ picture-gallery of external 
impressions with the organic history of a spiritual growth, 
these vivid sketches of Gorky’s childhood and wanderings 
have a quality of their own. The trilogy and his reminiscences 
of Tolstoy and Andreev are at present the most widely read of 
Gorky’s works. But autobiography is a contemporary 
fashion, while the earlier stories belong to an age which now 


. . ‘ 
seems remote and strange; and it may be that posterity 


will revise our current estimate and judge Gorky primarily 
by the stories which broke’ on our fathers’ consciousness 
like some new revelation. 

For that posterity will have to deal with Gorky, we need 
not doubt. It will not place him with Dostoevsky or Tolstoy, 
perhaps not even with Chekhov; for Gorky, with his funda- 
mental crudity, has not that technical perfection which pre- 
serves Chekhov from decay. But it will remember him as 
an honest painter of the world which he knew in colours 
legitimately heightened with a dash of romance ; and when 
the time comes to cast up the literary debits and credits of 
our epoch, the rising school of “ proletarian’ writers in 


Russia will find placed to this account a large measure of 
indebtedness to the first of their number, Maxim Gorky. 
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Those Difficult Years 


The Strange Death of Liberal England. By George Danger- 
field. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 

‘un writers of what is called official biography are well 
aware that after a certain lapse of time, the ‘* heavy * material 
which they have provided will be worked up by some clever 
literary hand into a romantic or satiric theme. That is 
perfectly legitimate, and since Lytton Strachey set the 
fashion, it has been widely followed. The question which 
arises about the result is whether it should be judged as a 
contribution to historic truth, or as a literary performance, 
or in what measure both. 

I am in considerable difficulty in answering this question 
about Mr. George Dangerfield’s Strange Death of Liberal 
England. Strachey would have abhorred the title, which 
suggests a film scenario, but the book is better than the 
title, and undoubtedly Stracheyesque. The perfect restraint, 
however, with which Strachey saved irony from falling into 
facetiousness, and facetiousness from becoming tiresome, 


‘js a very fine art, and I cannot pretend to think that Mr. 


Dangerfield has mastered it. The theme is too ambitious, 
the book too long for much of this deliberate artistry. At 
the end I am in a puzzle to know exactly what Mr. Danger- 
field means by * Liberal England,” and why he thinks it 
died, if it did die. If only for one chapter he could have 
dropped his ironic method and said exactly what he is 
driving at and what he thinks happened specifically to 
“Liberal England” in the turmoil of events which he 
describes with such picturesqueness, it would have been a 
great help to a matter-of-fact reader. He will no doubt 
reply that this would have been fatal to his method. The 
artist paints his picture and leaves it to make its own im- 
pression. So be it, but I think I could paint another picture 
which would show “* Liberal England” not dead at all but 
miraculously surviving all the trouble of these times and 
the War, and endeavouring, with whatever drawbacks and 
discouragement, to keep the Liberal cause of free speech, 
democratic and Parliamentary Government alive in’ the 
world today. 

This picture also would be premature; we are far too 
near these events to schematise them with any confidence. 
Mr. Dangerfield turns the four years before the War into a 
self-contained melodrama, with the parts neatly laid out 
and the scenery to match. All the principal performers are 
painted up with the “human” and comie touches which are 
supposed to make them more lifelike, but which, in an odd 
way, have the opposite cffect, if one happens to remember 
what they actually looked like and how they behaved. It is 
the nemesis of this kind of writing that when a certain point 
has been reached, every flick of the literary brush makes 
men and women a little more like puppets and a little less 
like human beings. Mr. Dangerfield, to do him justice, 
does his painting with ereat skill, and if one doesn’t read 
him for too long on end, he is often extremely entertaining, 
but then one begins to long for a quiet narrative of fact, 
almost I had said, for a few statistics. 

The four years under review cannot be treated by them- 
selves. They were the climax of the political and party 
warfare which, Mr. Gladstone said in 1894, had to * go on 
to its issue.” It is tempting to look for a common formula 
which will cover the constitutional struggle between Lords 
and Commons, the Ulster movement, the Women’s move- 
ment, and the Labour unrest in these years, but when it is 
said that an accumulation of unsolved problems led to a 
certain feverishness in the public mind and a general ten- 
deney to force the hands of Government and Parliament, 
there is little more to say. The Women’s movement was 
undoubtedly of great importance, and its inner history will 
always make an exciting story. But to speak of it as a 
** rebellion ” is to strain language. By resorting to violence, 
a small body of women presented the I: secutive Government 
with a problem which it could have solved without great 
difficulty if they had been men, but which baffled it precisely 
because they were women. ‘The suffragettes had _ their 
justification in the perpetual side-t-acking of the women’s 
cause by Parliament, but in none O% these years was there 
anything that could justly be called » * rebellion ” on the 
part of the great body of won is similarly an exag- 
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geration to describe the strikes of that period as a workers’ 
‘‘ rebellion.”” They were undoubtedly very serious strikes, 
but they were settled without great difficulty through 
Government intervention. What was decided in those years 
was that with the great federations of Labour and Capital 
now ruling in the industrial world there could be no great 
strikes without Government intervention. 


The constitutional crisis and the Ulster threat to resist 
Home Rule to the point of civil war raise other and more 
difficult questions. As to the former, if it had to be, and 
if the Crown had to be invoked, I do not think it could have 
been handled with greater propriety and gravity than it 
was by Asquith in these vears. But when it came to the 
Ulster question, he was faced with a new fact which put all 
normal statesmanship out of court. This was that the 
regular British Opposition was prepared to back the Ulster 
Orangemen in physical resistance, and that it confidently 
reckoned on being able to prevent the Government from 
using the army to keep order in Ireland. There is much 
more to be said about * the Mutiny at the Curragh ~ than 
will be found in Mr. Dangerfield’s chapter, and it may be 
debated for ever whether Asquith should have grasped that 
nettle more firmly, or whether he did right to play for time, 
even though it meant parleying with the “ rebels,” rather 
than run the risk of civil war. But whatever it is, the moral 
has little to do with Liberalism or Conservatism; it is 
simply that all normal politics become suspended when 
political parties appeal to force. Ulster in faet presented 
Kurope with the first working model of Fascism. Here 
again, I think I could tell the story quite as plausibly as 
that of the suicide of Toryism as of the death of Liberalism. 
The Tories committed an act of great folly in staking the 
existence of the House of Lords on the rejection of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget, which they could have repealed in the fol- 
lowing year if, as they confidently expected, they had 
returned to power. ‘To this day they are casting about for 
some alternative method of stemming the democratic tide. 
Further, by pushing their opposition to Home Rule to the 
extremes of the following year, they rendered certain the 
triumph of Sinn Fein in 1922 and the defeat of Unionism in 
beth south and north Ireland. 

The plight of the Liberal party, as distinguished from 
** Liberal England,” belongs to a much wider order of events, 
and even to begin on that subject we should have to take 
in the War and the political and economic tendencies that 
followed. I own frankly that Mr. Dangerfield often irritates me. 
I knew many of the figures he deals with too intimately and 
saw their difficulties and anxieties too closely to be able to 
accept his reconstructions of them. ‘To men of my generation 
the cleverest writing about these times often seems the most 
remote from the facets as we knew them. But Mr. Dangertield 
is undoubtedly very clever, and those who are looking for 
evidence of the unwisdom with which the world is governed 
will find him very congenial. I would only ask them not to 
be too sure that they would have done better—or even not 
done worse-—than those who had to carry on during these 


difficult years. J. A. SPENDER. 


History as the Crow Flies 


The American Ideal. By Arthur Bryant. (Longmans. 12>, 6d.) 


Mr. Bryant quotes an amusing letter of Walter Hines Page 
which illustrates the complacent ignorance of American history 
under whose burden most inhabitants of Great Britain seem to 
get along very well. His new book is a revised version of the 
Watson lectures given “in the fall of 1935,” and it is the 
laudable object of the Watson Foundation to spread some 
knowledge of American history among the ignorant islanders, 
That Mr. Bryant's lectures must have been admirably success- 
ful in that worthy endeavour is evident. They are models of 
lucidity, they are alive all the time, they are nourished by 
illuminating anecdote and they deal with such high-lights of 
a complicated story as Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Emerson, as well as with such minor figures as Page and 
Alan Seeger. To the common reader who needs a whet for a 
faint appetite when confronted with dishes from the American 
historical cuisine, the book may be as warmly commended as the 
lectures must have been warmly received, 
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Yet for slightly more robust or sophisticated palates this 
dish may prove rather insipid, if not slightly repellent. Mr. 
Bryant is an expert on the history of the late seventeenth 
eentury in England, not on any part of the history of the 
United States, but there is a great deal to be said for turning 
eminent historians loose in strange fields ; they often see things 
that the duller eyes of the local inhabitants have missed, they 
often bring a point of view that stimulates useful controversy. 
There are obvious disadvantages, too, and some of them are 
evident here. In lectures of this kind complicated questions 
have to be stated simply, dubious points ignored, the law laid 
down rather than argued. The author must and is entitled to 
take the line “I'm not arguing, I'm telling you.’ But the 
reader must be able to trust the abbreviator ; he must be sure 
when a certain view is advanced and another ignored that 
the author has pondered over both views, that he has chosen 
one rather than the other, not that he has failed to note that 
there are two possible views. Mr. Bryant does not inspire 
that confidence. He is not accurate in point of detail ; there 
are too many disconcerting slips, some of them perhaps more 
than slips. To write as if the Lincoln-Douglas debates took 
place in 1856, when they really took place in 1858, is a slip, 
but when the whole complicated story of Lincoln’s attitude 
to the new Republican party is told with a simplicity that 
makes for a smooth narrative rather than for understanding, 
one wonders, is it just a slip? Is Mr. Bryant at home in the 
chronology of a period when so much depended on chronology ? 
The view of the Dred Scott case which is stated here, the view 
of Douglas which can be guessed at from what is said here, 
do make it hard to suppress suspicions that Mr. Bryant is 
sure that there is a generally accepted view of Lincoln’s action 
which can be put down without any modification or hesitation, 
whereas there is hardly an incident or speech that has not 
been the subject of acute controversy. Then one looks at the 
list of books ** which may be helpful” to “those wishing to 
make a further study of the subject,’ and Lincolnia is repre- 
sented by Lord Charnwood, by Herr Ludwig, by Mr. Carl 
Sandburg: no Beveridge, no Barton, no Stephenson. So 
when Mr. Bryant tells us that Lincoln’s maternal grandfather 
was a Virginian gentleman one wonders how he knows ? 


In the account of Theodore Roosevelt such problems do not 
arise so often (Mr. Bryant has read Mr. Pringle as well as 
Mr. Bishop), but the common reader might well imagine 
that Roosevelt had a chance of being nominated as presidential 
candidate in 1900, that the term of office of a governor of New 
York is four years, that Roosevelt's relations with the 
Progressives, whose leadership he had assumed in 1912, were 
quite as simple as Mr. Bryant thinks it. How serious does 
Mr. Bryant think his hero was in suggesting in 1916 that the 
Progressive nomination should be given to Lodge? What 
light does that cast on Roosevelt's attitude to men of simple 
faith—and on Wilson's re-election in 1916 ? 


Mr. Bryant is an admirer of Walter Hines Page, an 
admirer who can see nothing odd in the conduct of an 
ambassador who is on such good terms with the Foreign Office 
of the country to which he is accredited that he fai!s to carry 
out, if he does not actually thwart, the policy of the govern- 
ment whose representative he is. It was all for the best 
because of the goodness of the cause. But what of the plain 
American at home who wondered what democracy had to do 
with a war in which Czarist Russia was an ally of Britain ? 
What of the more sophisticated American who had been 
taught by Theodore Roosevelt in the Panama affair not to 
take too seriously the rights of small nations and, by the 
same mentor, that war was rather bully ?. (Mr. Bryant does 
not stress the fact that young Roosevelt was anxious to fight 
somebody or other. It was Spain, but had the Venezuela 
affair turned out a little differently, it would have been war 
with Britain which would have been all right by the 
bellicose young politician.) 

But if Mr. Bryant has faults as an historian, he has virtues 
as an interpreter. He understands something of the appeal 
of the little towns of the Middle West, of the Springfield of 
Lincoln and Vachel Lindsay, of the Jeffersonian dream of a 
farmer's republic free from the corruptions and tyrannies of 
the old world. It is in recalling this dream that Mr. Bryant 
is most successful, and this book lives up, in the main, to the 
title that has been given it. The American ideal is a little 
simplified, but much of it is here. D. W. Brocan. 


ll 


Amateurs of Eternity 


The Desert Fathers. Translations from the Latin by Helen 
Waddell. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

** THESE men, by the very exaggeration of their lives, stamped 
infinity on the imagination of the West,” says Miss Waddell, 
introducing in an essay of great depth and beauty her trans. 
lations from the Vitae Patrum. In St. Antony of Egypt 
and the vast movement which he founded—if indeed the 
search for a “ mighty silence and great quiet’ can rightly 
be given such a name—the world-renouncing element of 
Christianity stands out in its naked splendour, unchecked 
by its completing opposite : pointing to the Realm of Ends, 
interpreting the most heroic demands of the Gospel with 
a disconcerting literalness, and setting up a standard which 
bourgeois piety hardly cares to contemplate too much. 
These were the people’who sold all they had to buy the Pearl, 
and risked everything on the uninviting field in which they 
believed their treasure to be hid. To a world given over 
to succession, they declare the magnetism of the Unchanging, 
the call and cost of the supernatural life. Their austerities 
and renunciations, often exaggerated and grotesque. are 
yet significant; because they witness to the primacy of 
the spiritual, and are a part of that continual martyrdom 
which is the lifeblood of the Christian Church. 

Miss Waddell, in her beautifully chosen selections from 
the huge mass of material contained in the lives of the Desert 
Fathers, has left on one side the more grotesque and savage 
anecdotes : and thereby brought into prominence the strange 
deep wisdom, the exquisite courtesy and disciplined selfless- 
ness. which were found among the monks of the desert at 
their best. Bringing to her task the completing graces of 
a finished scholarship and a sympathetic affection, she almost 
makes us feel that she too has sat with the attentive Cassian 
“on a little stool of reeds’ at the feet cf those athletes of 
the spirit; and absorbed their quiet wisdom, and observed 
their humility and gentleness of soul : 

“A brother came to a certain solitary : and when he was going 
away from him, he said, * Forgive me, Father, for I have made 
thee break thy rule... He made answer and said, ‘ My rule is to 
receive thee with hospitality and send tisee away in peace.’ ” 
That is the saying of one who, desiring the solitude of the 
wilderness, yet knew that it represented only half of the 
human call and obligation: that balanced knowledge and 
balanced response. so difficult to the eager transcendentalist, 
which is the flower of the monastic life. ‘* Multitude is not 
God and solitude is not God,” said a later mystic, “ he is 
hid between them.” This was the secret of the desert at 
its best. Indeed, it was in these wild retreats and often 
under strange disguises that the special virtues of the cloister 
—not its selfless detachment alone, but its unmatched 
courtesy and generous hospitality—-were first developed. 
Of these Miss Waddell gives us many instances, convicting 
by their easy perfection the standards of the world: St. 
Antony, staying to bless the lions who had so punctually 
and efficiently dug Paul the Hermit’s grave; St. Macarius, 
finding a robber in his hut, and helping him ** like an obliging 
stranger ” to load his ass and take the goods away : 

“*Of their humanity, their courtesy, their loving-kindness,’ 
says Rufinus, who visited the great taonasteries of the desert in 
their prime, ‘what am I to say, when each man of them would 
have brought us into his own cell, not only to fulfil the due hospi- 
tality, but still more out of humbleness, wherein they are indeed 
masters, and from gentieness and its kindre1 qualities which are 
learned among them with diverse grace but one and the same 
doctrine, as if they had come apart from the world for this same 
end. Nowhere have I seen love so in flower, nowhere so quick 
compassion, or hospitality so eager.’ ”’ 

It is easy for us, as we hustle along in the west, to suppose 
that the spirit of the desert, whether embodied in the wise 
hermit or the tortured ascetic, has vanished from Christianity. 
But this is a mistake. All Christian monasticism at its best 
still has, and must have, something of that spirit which 
Miss Waddell’s pages exhale. Indeed, Cassian’s report of 
that which he learned in the desert still forms part of the 
spiritual diet of every Benedictine monk. In the East, the 
primitive tradition of St. Antony and the Egyptian fathers 
has never died out. It is vontinued in those devoted solitaries 
who are still to be found 9n Mount Athos. Its very character 


lives again in Seraphim Of Sarov, the deeply revered nine- 
teenth-century saint of the Russian Church; whose ascetic 
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methods differed little from those of the fourth century. 
Miss Waddell, in her text and interpretation, has shown 
us why this must be so; why human experience as a whole 
jsenriched and not distorted by these intrepid and extravagant 
adventurers, risking all for that which lies bevond the world. 
Evetyn UNDERHILL. 


A Mountain of Rubbish 


Who Wrote the Mahatma Letters? By H. E. and W. L. Hare. 
(Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 

§ixTY years ago in New York the Theosophical Society was 
founded by H. P. Blavatsky and Henry S. Olcott. The first 
jmportant converts of these quaint companions in India were 
A. O. Hume, who after his return to solid earth initiated the 
Indian National Congress, and A. P. Sinnett, who by some 
curious chance was at that time editing the Pioneer of Alla- 
habad, the daily organ of the Services. At Simla, in 1880, 
Sinnett was the privileged recipient of a Mahatmic revelation, 
and, returning to England, he published two books, The Occult 
World and Esoteric Buddhism. These became the elementary 
scriptures of the new cult, which was enjoying a picturesque 
infancy on both sides of the Atlantic: and no wonder, for 
Madame Blavatsky was then storming through her unique 
elderhood. 

Sinnett’s books were based upon certain letters which, as he 
believed, had come to him by “astral post ” from the cus- 
todians of the Secret Doctrine in Tibet, Mahatmas of endless 
age from whom no secrets were hid. Blavatsky, to be sure, 
had a poor opinion of Sinnett, but it was nevertheless to this 
useful disciple that the bulk of the letters containing the 
Masters’ instructions for the new society were addressed. 
Sinnett lived until 1921. He left his papers without conditions 
to his executrix, and she, very sensibly, arranged for the 
publication of the letters in extenso. They appeared in 19238, 
transcribed and edited by A. T. Barker. They are 130 in 
number, filling 500 pages. Who wrote them? This question 
is dealt with in convincing detail by Harold and Loftus Hare. 
They have no doubt about the authorship and their answer 
is H. P. Blavatsky. 

The amazing story of the Mahatmic revelation, mostly 
falling between 1880 and 1884, has been told many times, and 
ever since the first exposure of the Blavatsky methods, carried 
out by Dr. Hodgson for the Psychical Research Society in 
1885, the record has been subjected to inquiry from many 
sceptical quarters. Not, however, until the brothers Hare 
(one of whom was a member of the Theosophical Society for 
over twenty years) zundertook this investigation had any 
detailed study been made of the basic documents of what may 
be described as the most imposing structure of rubbish built 
up in the modern age. Permission to make photostat copies 
was not given, but by good fortune the authors were permitted 
to work over the whole batch of papers. The result is a 
report and conclusions to which, manifestly, there can be no 
reply. 

Madame Blavatsky, a woman of boisterous vigour and 
humour, needed supernatural authority for her gospel. She 
found it in these remote Tibetans, the first two of whom bore 
the names of Koot Hoomi and Morya. (Not long after the 
first exposure in India renegade Theosophists were . explaining 
that Koot Hoomi had been made up from Olcott and Hume.) 
From the beginning it was noted, and not without misgiving 
among the graver brethren, that the Masters had a peculiar 
mode of expression. They fell into sentences which were 
neither English nor Indian. They made play with French 
expressions and Latin tags—the former correct, the latter 
alwavs wrong. They had a disconcerting habit of personal 
abuse, and a familiarity with American slang not to be looked 
for in high Tibet (Madame Blavatsky, who had lived in 
America and with Americans, explained that it was Koot 
Hoomi who taught her English—which was largely true !). 
The ways of the Mahatmas were a stumbling-block, but their 
mystery wa; a wonderful asset. When, however, the Sinnett 
Letters came, it was recognised that they made an embar- 
rassing addition to the mass of legend and exposition which 
had been built up by Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater 
during the thirty years following the death of Blavatsky. 
The material cried out for the full knowledge and cool method 
which the brothers-Hare have now supplied. They show by 


parallel lists the precise resemblances between Madame and 
her elusive Master. Common to both are the fantastic 
allusions, wrong quotations, misspellings, French and 
American turns of speech, the ferocious split infinitives, and all 
sorts of odd minutiae, while we have the Hares’ word for it 
that the handwriting evidence is final. What we have here 
is demonstration rather than discovery, for the identity now 
established was virtually admitted long ago by prominent 
Theosophists. Leadbeater in 1912 confessed the falsity of the 
original legend about the precipitated missives. “Sinnett at 
the end of his life explained that they were “ dictations to a 
competent clairaudient amanuensis, and Madame Blavatsky 
was generally the amanuensis in question.” 

In one matter only do I find myself in disagreement with 
the Hares, or able to suggest a line of further inquiry. They 
speak of the co-founder of modern Theosophy as a dupe. 
Olcott was no dupe. As one knew him in India thirty years 
ago, he was as shrewd and cynical an old performer as could 
be met with anywhere, and I think that a study of his Old 
Diary Leaves—which, apart from H.P.B., is the one enter- 
taining narrative produced by the movement—would pro- 
bably yield a fresh bundle of proofs. The Hares, for instance, 
lay stress upon Madame’s un-English use of lower-case 
initials and of “ but’ where we should write “ only” or 
“except.” Both usages are thoroughly American (e.g., ** But 
two senators voted for the resolution”). Blavatsky, we may 
be sure, got a great deal from Olcott besides slang and split 
infinitives. I should be surprised if he were not a large part 
of Koot Hoomi. But, in any case, the Snark was a Boojum, 
you see! S. K. Rarciirre, 


Richelieu 


The Cardinal Dictator. By 


FRANCE of the early seventeenth century is for us still obscured 
by the tarnish of false romanticism which Dumas and his 
contemporaries breathed upon it. We instinctively think 
of it as a period of musketeers and duels, of mad rides through 
storms or sentimental scenes in gardens by moonlight. It 
is hard enough for the historian to escape from this atmosphere, 
and for the biographer the task is still harder. We must 
therefore first of all be grateful to M. Bailly for what he has 
not done in writing this biography of Richelieu ; he has not 
heightened the colour in his portrait with fictitious aids 3 
he has not been romantic, even over such episodes as the 
Buckingham visit, nor melodramatic and sloppy over 
Montmoreney or Cing-Mars. In fact he has avoided every 
temptation to make a cheap effect at the expense of truth, 

His book, therefore, is essentially honest and straight- 
forward. It contains the important facts set out with clarity 
and logic, and in regard to the hero the picture given is 
thoroughly convincing. Richelieu is not made either super- 
humanly hard, nor sub-humanly underhand. He is simply 


BLACKWOOD’ 
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shown as a man who, at any rate after his arrival at the 
supreme position of power in 1624, had one dominating passion, 
the creation of a strong, unified France, and for whom the 
reason of State was the only reason that counted. When he 
was apparently heartless or disagreeably subtle it was only 
because there was no choice. From the psychological point 


of view M. Bailly’s account of Richelieu’s early life is 


particularly interesting. We are apt to forget that before 
1624 Richelieu was undecided in everything except in his 
desire to get power and his conviction that he would get it. 
But it is curious to remember that the minister who crushed 
the aristocracy sprang from it, and was at first its keen 
supporter; that it was Marie de Medici and her favourite, 
Concini, that first helped Richelieu to power; and that the 
defier of papal authority and the ally of the German protestants 
had been the spokesman of an almost ultramontane clergy 
at the States-General of 1614. 
M. Bailly brings out clearly the essential greatness of 
Nichelieu’s policy: its concentration on purely practical 
matters and its subordination even of religious questions to 
reasons of State. In internalaffairs this appears particularly 
in his settlement of the protestant question in the peace of 
Alais, by which the protestants were allowed full religious 
liberty but were deprived of all their fortified towns. In 
foreign affairs it appears in his willingness to ally himself 
with protestant Sweden or German princes against Catholic 
Spain, Every detail of his policy was directed against the 
three great internal disruptive forces—the nobles, the 
*arlements and the protestants—and the one great external 
danger—Spain. These objects can be reduced yet further 
to a single aim : the building up of a country unified internally 
and strong enough to dominate Europe. What M. Bailly 
does not perhaps emphasise clearly enough is the fact that this 
is only a part of a long historical process. In essentials the 
policy of Richelieu was only a repetition of that which 
Henry IV and Sully had pursued, and which had been reversed 
under the Regency of Marie de Medici. But that in its turn 
was only a development of a tendency appearing in the 
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early sixteenth century under Francis I and broken into }, 
the Wars of Religion. This process was the construction 
of a centralised State based on the support of the merchant 
classes, which, finding that they cannot defeat their feuga 
enemies unaided, ally themselves with the Crown in order to de. 
feat the nobility. This progressive policy, which begins perhaps 
with Louis XI, and reaches its final stage under Colbert, is 
the alternative to the more direct government by the merchant 
classes which was possible in England and Holland. It is g 
compromise, according to which the merchants support the 
Crown, but the Crown governs in the interests of the merchants, 
Finally, I cannot resist protesting against the strange 
parallel made on page 265 between the achievement of 
Richelieu and that of Italian Fascism; and against the 
development of the same theme on page 134, which includes 
the statement that ‘“ Richelieu’s was a dictatorship of the 
Right, while Italian Fascism is of the Left.” Is this misprint, 


mistranslation or wilful paradox ¢ ANTHONY Bent. 


“The Freak of the Show ” 


Cock Sparrow. A True Chronicle. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
Some of us may remember that several years ago the old 
genius of Wagner was daringly presented by the British 
National Opera Company in a series of new and highly untra- 
ditional settings. Cobwebby forests in oilskin colourings 
had given way to simplified blocks and challenging tints that 
pleased the eye by their economy even if they appeared to 
tweak the nose of the composer. Mr. Oliver Bernard was 
the artist responsible for them. His autobiography, stopping 
short at the end of the War, hardly dwells on this particular 
piece of work amongst his many activities on the world’s 


By Oliver P. Bernard, 


stage. Of these, the business of literature is obviously the 
newest. Mr. Bernard has elected to write in the third person 


and use the name “ Bunny.” The disguise is unnecessary, 
since the suppressed “I’’ beams out clearly from all the 
opinions and reflections that are hooked a little awkwardly 
to his self-conscious hero. (‘* She thinks I’m the freak of the 
show,” is his impression cf a spectator’s innocent gaze, on 
his most heroic parade.) Cock Sparrow is also Bunny, but 
that title was given him by his C.O. in France. ‘* He’d show 
them,” is Bunny’s mental comment, “that a temporary 
feller of insignificant physique, ungraced by those social 
embellishments and allegiances so glorified at Camberley, 
devoid of private means or eminence in civil life, an absolutely 
untrained feller at that, hard of hearing too, he’d show them 
that such fellers could endure and do a job of work without 
making a song about it.”’ 

The passage illustrates Mr. Bernard's style and Bunny's 
temperament—a blend of courage and arrogance and resent- 
ment, with the obstinate pugnacity of one proud to see 
himself as the underdog because he was born to a wretched 
childhood in the Waterloo Road. He is among those unfor- 
tunate beings who cannot join any venture without finding 
it badly organised, deliberately fraudulent, or ruled by pre- 
judice. He went to sea in a Norwegian barque, trapped by 
false promises into filth and starvation. He worked on stage 
production in New York, London and Boston, and acquired 
a harsh contempt for its vanity and extravagance. He 
sailed for England in the ‘ Lusitania’—and emerged from the 
wreck with a new insight into human inefliciency. He 
married, and repented almost at once. Behind these episodes 
is a general impatience with the entire network of polities, 
business, arts and craftsmanship, all of which, like the old 
Wagnerian scenery, required supplanting. The denunciation 
is on the whole a cheerful one, and it leaves us with the 
picture of a small figure standing very large in front of the 
defeated obstacles. It is rather like the freakish figure of 
Charlie Chaplin, but subdued in humour and sentiment. 

Mr. Bernard’s war-time experience is reminiscent, too, of 
the Chaplin of Shoulder Arms. Charlie poised himself in no 
man’s land camouflaged as a tree. Bunny went out to the 
Ypres salient with a camouflage section under Solomon J. 
Solomon, and proceeded to substitute arboreal observation 
posts for trees, fix up periscopes, and conceal big guns behind 
natural-looking landscape. He recalls several Chaplinesque 
excursions. Once he appears to have lost his way into the 
Then the ruined 





enemy lines and shot sundry Germans. 
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Ballet 





Apology 
for Dancing 

Rayner Heppenstall 
A book about dancing that will 
delight—and infuriate—but will 
find its way to the shelf of every 
balletomane. Illustrated. 12/6 


To-Night 
The Ballet 
Adrian Stokes 


Widely acknowledged as_ the 
fountain-head of modern ballet 


criticism. 3/6 
Russian 
Ballets Adrian Stokes 


The only book that treats ballet 


as a whole. Illustrated. 7/6 











What is Surrealism? 
André Breton 


General Smuts 
by Sarah Gertrude Millin 


‘Admirable. The best biography of Smuts we are likely to obtain—a 
biography of historical importance.’—Daily Telegraph. ‘Unique. I shall 
look forward to the second volume with an eagerness that not many writers 
can command. Read this book, if you leave out all the others—so far as I 
am concerned the book of the year.’-—iELEN SIMPSON in a B.B.C. talk. 
‘Mrs. Millin’s fascinating biography.’-— The Times. 

The Second Volume. Illustrated 18/- 


Without Prejudice 


. . 

Sir Chartres Biron 

‘A fascinating book to sct among the very best.’ —Daily Telegraph. ‘Every 
ingredient succulent and satisfying—law, art, politics, personalities jostle 
each other —a brilliant company.’ —Sunday Times. ‘Tells its tale delight- 


fully.’—Speciator. Illustrated. 15 | - 


Affairs of a Painter 
J. F. Joni 


‘i — : 
A book to recommend unconditionally to anyone in 


In this pamphlet, specially prepared for the Inter- 
national Surrealist Exhibition, Mr. Breton explains 
exactly what Surrealism stands for in painting, 
sculpture and politics. It is revealed as the most vital 


movement in contemporary art and literature. 
Illustrated. 2]- 


New Numbers 
F. Emerson Andrews 


Mr. Andrews contends, in an immensely readable and 
stimulating way, that for practical purposes we could 
do much better with a numerical base of twelve 
instead of ten. ‘Guaranteed to enterta:sa and interest.’ 


—Cambridge Daily News. 6/- 


Meet Yourself 


Prince Leopold Loewenstein & William Gerhardi 


search of original entertainment.’ —Observer. ‘A man 
who never refused a fight, adored women . . . secondly, 
of interest to those who know something of Italian old 
masters and other antiquities, both genuine and 


counterfeited.’ — Zimes Literary Supplement. 10/6 


Music’s Handmaid 
Harriet Cohen 


‘In every way an enchanting book, beautifully writen, 
enlivened by touches of whimsical humour —a valuable 
acquisition for all who love music.’—Oxford Tunes. 
‘Sound alike in general principles and practical work.’ — 


Scotsman, 5/- 





This 
Modern 


Mect Yourself, the most accurate and trustworthy detective of character. 
Know your innermost self, your friends and enemies. Highly amusing, 
suitable for solitary reading, a most entertaining parlour game, but a 
serious study, based on three years’ research. Ilere are some of the 
questions whose answers build up your life-pattern in this fascinating book: 
@ Do you read in the bathroom? @ Were you frequently scolded or 
punished as a child? @Do you blush easily? @Do you suffer from 

@ chronic digestive troubles? @Do Mickey Mouse films or other 
animated cartoons frighten you? @Hlave you the habit of washing your 
hands very many times a day? @ Does the thought of bills very much 
6/- 


overdue worry you? @Could you witness an execution? 





Poetry 
Babette Deutsch 


Traces the development of the 
verse of the last two decades, 
taking account of the forces that 
have shaped it, and so suggesting 
ways of understanding and enjoy- 


ing it. 7/6 
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windmill, Verbranden Molen, near Hill 60, was converted 
after sixteen nights of careful work into an elaborate obser- 
vation post, and wiped out by the enemy an hour later. 
*“God had a grudge against him from his birth,” Bunny 
decided after that reverse, ‘“‘no matter what he did, how 
honestly he worked, he was always cheated.” But in spite 
of the usual criticism of method, he allowed that the Special 
Works Park, with its ‘“ artist officers,” had its use in war 
time ; he himself won a decoration at the end of it. 

And in spite of Mr. Bernard’s tendency to carp and to swag- 
ger, we must recognise the vivacity and vigour of his narrative, 
above all in the ‘ Lusitania’ incident. We may also condone 
his over-emphasis if, after so many years spent behind the 
scenes contriving stage effects for audience or enemy, he now 
stalks out from the wings and resolutely calls to ‘* Sparks” 


to focus the limelight on himself awhile. : : 
SyLvA NorRMAN. 


Mr. Prokosch’s Poems 


The Assassins. By Frederic Prokosch. (Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 


Mr. Proxoscn’s novel The Asiatics was praised for an 
exotic sensuousness, and the good qualities of his prose are 
found in his poetry. But as poetry is an instrument of 
wider range than prose, so The Assassins is more serious 
and more highly organised than The Asiatics, and it is 
difficult to review the book without using stronger words 
than one generally uses of a contemporary. In his poetry, 
Mr. Prukosch contrives to see features of the world, and 
at the same time to see the human spirit, to detect the 
dangerous deceptions of the charming word and the too- 
facile tenderness, to grieve and rejoice without sentimentality 
or exaggeration, to purify by sympathy and understanding 
rather than by abuse or violent exhortation the evil which 
is in the world because it is in ourselves : 
** How but by terror and love 

Burst the shell from our eyes, 

Rise from the adoring bed, 

Thread the black shore, hear far 

Behind the Arabian sighs 

Of the vast and alluring dead.” 

But poetry is made with words, not with sound ideas or 
right sentiments, though these are necessary. Technically 
the work of Mr. Prokosch is disciplined and skilful: his 
rhythms are based on familiar metres treated freely enough 
to enable him to impose his own cadence. His images are 
his own, and they are used easily and naturally. The reader 
never feels the poet striving to produce an effect : 

“ Norway’s a shadow: sullen the cliffs at midnight, 
Stagnant the streams. Stare out beyond those fisted 
Rocks ; whose features stung by disease and hatred 
Now rise from the mother sea, the moth-winged silence : 
What calm, what certainty ?” 
The images nearly always present a geographical picture, 
whether of the Baltic shore, or the Danube, or the Siberian 
sky, and Mr. Prokosch uses his words with a full apprecia- 
tion of their sensuous qualities. The names of countries 
and rivers in his poems are always chosen because they help 
to build a particular picture, and not for the sake of a vague 
romantic aura. In such a context even a general simile, 
which might elsewhere be trite and ineffectual, becomes 
vivid because it is definitely seen : 
** Love’s the great man, his brow is like the sea, 
Only the fortunate know his constant anger.” 

A sense of place always involves a sense of the past, and 
history, like a shadow, broods over these poems, tempering 
and chastening the immediate judgement. In ‘‘ The Gothic 
Dusk,” for example, the memories of the past are invoked, 
the solemn, almost melancholy twilight of eighteenth-century 
engravings of ruined columns and entwining ivy, heavy with 
suspended time; then, as if we saw the world from outer 
space, there is the daylight on the Illyrian cliffs and the 
Pontie ridges, 

“Down from Montana pour the enormous rivers 
Out of their granite night, 
The young are chanting on the edge of Syria, 
Slowly the swamps of Mexico grow lgright : ” 
Over this world of hope, activity and desperation, there 
hangs, as it were, a vision of judgement : 
* And ‘ Listen,’ whisper the Alps and whistle the Andes, 
* Be strong; the revengeful past will rise like a storm, 
Breathe on our dreams, ask the intolerable question, 





Jun 


————=> 


Demand the end of our quaint perverted idols ; 

Be strong, be brave as you will, 

The ghosts will arrive, the tempests will be indifferent, 
The streets will flicker, the asylums will be still.’ ” 

The alliteration partly accounts for the “ rightness” of 
the Alps-and the Andes in this passage, but the imaginative 
rightness of Syria in the earlier stanza is less easily explained ; 
it is part of the imaginative unity of the poem, and the 
poems of~Mr. Prokosch depend far more upon this unity 
than upon the brilliance of single lines. 

The best poetry is the most difficult to discuss or describe 
on its first appearance, for its effects are new and cannot 
be equated to something already known. After a time, 
familiarity may build up a vocabulary, and criticism may 
become more than a necessarily unsuccessful attempt to 
reproduce the effects of the poems themselves. The range 
of Mr. Prokosch’s book is limited, but his achievement ig 
enough to assure us that critics will find ample opportunity 
to discuss it later. I can only say that I have enjoyed The 
Assassins more than any book of poems in the past five 


years. MicuarE.t Roserts, 


A Compromise on Miracles 


Loaves and Fishes. By Hereward Carrington. (Scribner, 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue two commonest ways of regarding miracles are the 
rationalist’s (that they are events which contradict human 
experience and therefore do not happen) and the religious 
believer's (that they contradict human experience, but happen 
nevertheless, 7.e., the feeding of the five thousand or the river 
flowing from Buddha’s arrow are real events “ outside the 
laws of Nature’). Mr. Carrington has achieved the feat of 
producing a judicious compromise—in his view, miracles, 
if they happen at all, are not very frequent, and anyway one 
only has to stretch the laws of Nature a little to bring them 
safely in. In fact, they all seem very simple in his eyes ; he 
assumes, with a naive bewilderment that anyone should ever 
have been doubtful, the truth of the material manifestations 
of the séance-room; and then proceeds to argue that, if 
tambourines are known to float in the air through no physical 
cause, why should one wonder that the great. religious leaders 
could perform even greater exploits? His account of the 
miracle of walking on the water shows him at his happiest : 

** Various critics have pointed out the fact that, when the alleged 
miracle occurred, the light was misty and uncertain. .. .” (This 
preamble is apparently to demonstrate the author’s sceptical 
habit of mind.) ‘*‘ However, the essential facts seem to be 
clearly stated. That Jesus should walk upon the water is certainly 
no more incredible than that a man should float in the air, should 
be ‘levitated’. Yet there are, as we know, scores of well-evidented 
cases in which mystics and saints were said to have been similarly 
raised, while sceptical onlookers placed their hands under the 
body of the ‘levitated’ person, and verified the fact to their satis- 
faction. . . . But it is not necessary for us to seek support from 
these older records ; numerous modern cases have been observed 
by men of science in our own day. . . . If levitation of the human 
body be thus possible, there is no reason why Christ should not 
have been similarly ‘levitated’; His walking on the water would 
thus be merely an instance of this same power in operation.” 
Almost all the book is in that strain. There is no reason why 
anyone should read it; even for those who find a morbid 
pleasure in reading the literature of the Great Pyramid or 
similar ingenious madnesses, it must be disappointing—for it is 
not ingenious. Its only interest lies in—shall we say ?—its 
* token’ value; it is a specimen, characteristic in its gro- 
tesqueness, of one aspect of the escape from orthodox religion. 


Not so long ago Mr. Carrington and those for whom he writes, 


would have found no difficulty with the most dogmatic cer- 
tainties of religion; now they cannot accept them however 
much they long to; they are no better, no more subtle or 
honest in intelligence, the progress is not in them but simply 
in the world into which they happen to have been born. 
Nevertheless, that change is happening ; and, judged not by 
the quality of the author, but by the feeble distorted echo which 
he has caught of his world’s thought, this little book, vulgar, 
unlearned, stupid and worthless, is still a more hopeful sign 
than the brilliant lucidity, the power and_ precision, the 
unsurpassed mental athletics of a St. Thomas Aquinas. For the 
world is a better place when a fool stands a chance of being 
right than when a clever man is driven inevitably to be 
wrong ; and Mr. Carrington and others like him have gained 
something by losing certainty. C, P. SNow: 
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ISIS UNVEILED 
by 


H. P. BLAVATSK Y 


Facsimile Edition 
(Two volumes in one) 
More than 1,400 pages. Index extended by 
30 pp. extra references, including “ Theories 
about Reincarnation and Spirits” and “ My 
Books,” also by H. P. Blavatsky. 


Large Demy. 15/- net. 1,440 pages. 





Some Aspects of 
Psychology 
by BEATRICE ROSLING 


The present and future of Mankind depend 
upon the relationship of Psychology to Reli- 
gion. So argues the author of this important 
new book. 


Demy. 10/6 net. 282 pages. 





Psyehies and Mediums 
by GERTRUDE OGDEN TUBBY 


A record of seventeen years of Psychic Re- 
search. The author has personally conducted 
and recorded verbatim more than 4,000 
mediumistic seances. From such a wealth 
of material she has written this book. 


Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 192 pages. 





A Message from 


Arunachala 
by PAUL BRUNTON 


“Tt is a book of noble thought, which is more 
valuable than a hundred sermons.” 
—NMontrose Standard. 












Paternoster 5/- net. 

House, 

E Crown 8vo. 

0.4 

a 223 pp. 
Author of “A Search in 
Secret India,” ‘“‘ The Sec- 
ret Path,” “A Search in 
Secret Egypt.” 


























-EARTH’S 
QUALITY 


By WINIFRED G. BIRKETT 
7/6 net 


“An idyll of country life written with a 
poet’s style. The very rhythm of the 
shepherd’s ways. A book of quiet beauty.” 

—The Times. 


“A delicious creation. Atmosphere is a diffi- 
cult term to define, but to me this book is full 
of it... a work of art.”—The Observer. 


““A quiet and charming pastoral.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


“«Earth’s Quality’ has those essentials in 
its composition which makes memorable 
the hours spent in its company.” —Scotsman. 


FIGHTING THE 
UNDERWORLD 


By PHILIP S. VAN CISE 
District Attorney of Denver. 
10/6 net 


‘* More fascinating than any thriller.” 
—Daily Mail. 


“As exciting a story of fighting organised 
crime as ever | came across.” —Truth. 


EQUATORIAL 
DAWN 


By DOROTHY UNA RATCLIFFE 
12/6 net 
Travel in East and Central Africa. 


“‘ Charming descriptive passages. A friendly 
and readable book.” —The Sphere. 


‘““A~narrative as delightful as any recent 
travel book.” —Sunday Mercury. 


“Exciting experiences. Vivid pen-pictures.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 
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Fiction 


By PETER BURRA 


The Fourth Pig. By Naomi Mitchison. 
The Coolie. By Mulk Raj Anand. 
7s. 6d.) 


(Constable. 6d.) 
(Lawrence and Wishart. 


Tug-Boat. By Roger Vercel. Translated by W. B. Wells. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Return of a Heroine. By Marguerite Steen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

All Star Cast. By Naomi Royde Smith. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Wuy have not her publishers assured the success of Mrs. 
Mitchison’s new book by drawing attention to the numerous 
passages of Surrealism which it contains? The Fourth Pig 
is a medley of short pieces in prose and verse which, though 
all fantasies, have little in common but their hints of leftist 
tendency. While adopting the Fairy-tale as a_ palatable 
medium for her purposes, the authoress has not attempted 
to present any consistent Mythos. On the one hand, in 
modern variations of Nordic or Slavonic themes she uses 
a fairy-magic, which is acceptable, to re-interpret the everyday 
world like a kind of heightened economic or social awareness. 
On the other, she, or her heroes and heroines, appear as the 
victims of nothing more nor less than Celtic Twilight, strug- 
gling back from the lures and illusions of Faery to the real 
world. Either manner is equally efficient for the Fable. 
It becomes quite a good game to guess at what point and 
in what form the economic or social lesson will emerge 
from its grotesque disguise, the moment and the surprise in 
‘Soria Moria Castle “an excellent story—being especially 
delightful. 

Only one piece, ** Adventure in the Debateable Land,” 
looks like pure psychic automatism from start to finish, and 
there the making of a date for the First of May as a finale 
is disquietingly allusive; but such an event is doubtless 
sufficiently automatic by now with Mrs, Mitchison, and 
the fact that such items are to be found lying about in her 
subconsciousness is a nice proof of the sincerity of her waking 
purposes. For of that there can be no question. So she 
projects Dionysos. with his slave who asks for freedom, 
into the modern world where the workers are “ free *°—with 
significant results. And in ‘ Mirk, Mirk Night,” herself 
battles back from seven years of enchantment in Fairyland 
to become the mortal wife of a labourer in the work-a-day 
world. 

To that real world Mr. Anand eminently belongs. The 
Coolie is the second part of a trilogy interpreting the present 
state of the lower classes in India, to the first of which, 
Untouchable, Mr. Forster introduced us last year. One 
would hesitate to call The Coolie an even greater book, but 
it is on a much bigger scale. Untouchable dealt with a single 
eventful day in the life of a city sweeper. Far from confining 
himself again to such unities Mr. Anand has produced in 
The Coolie a work which is picaresque in its whole manner 
and construction, except that his hero is no rogue himself 
but victim of the world’s rogueries. His subject is the 
behaviour of Indians among themselves, but needless to say 
the conditions he describes are the direct result, however 
unintentional, of British rule. Untouchable showed the 
gradual breaking-up of the caste-system. The Coolie con- 
tinues this with an account of the system which is taking 
its place, of class based on money. The story opens with 
a brief idyll that introduces the peasant boy Munoo watching 
the cattle by the side of his home river. From here he is 
uprooted—the changes of tempo in the prose here and else- 
where are of the highest art—and the adventures of his 
short tragic life follow in four major episodes, first as servant 
in the house of a bank clerk, next working in a primitive 
pickle-factory in a feudal city, then as one of the proletariat 
of the cotton industry in Bombay, and finally as the servant 
of a half-caste at Simla. Each of these episodes is 
in itself a study of conditions as complete as Untouchable. 
They are linked together by a series of typically picaresque 
accidents. The whole is a terribly vivid panorama which 
is propagandist only in the sense that any frank statement 
of such facts is bound to appeal for their correction. How 
that is to be is another matter. Mr. Anand at least 


wornan 


done 


leaves little doubt that the Indians cannot help themselves. 
They appear here 


us thoughtless and as cruel to one another 


as birds that turn on a wounded member of the flock and 
destroy it. The English occur only as minor characters, 
and are described mostly with an inclination to caricature, 
in fact precisely as they must appear to Indian eyes. jt 
would have been false to Mr. -Anand’s purpose to describe 
them otherwise. But there is no special distinction drawn 
between the races. If the Bombay magnate looks eXag- 
gerated, what :about Lady Todar Mal? A fantastic creature, 
yet she rings absolutely true. 

However brilliantly the general picture had been painted 
it would have been no more than a picture but for the character 
of the boy Munoo. He is essentially the same person as 
Bakha, the Untouchable, differing only in physical appearance 

—and incidentally Mr. Anand has a special genius for deser ibing 
the outsides of people and things. There is no more to Munoa 
than to Bakha—nothing but irrepressible curiosity and hap. 
piness. The shadows of joy and desire, and the simplicity 
of his mind in the face of ever-increasing suffering, are magni- 
ficently done. He is incapable of dramatising experience; 
so that in his sudden questions—‘* Why are some men so 
good, and others bad ”—there is an indescribable power, 
Yet he is no tragic hero; nothing nameable is wasted when 
he dies, nothing but his own love of life. But such is the force 
of the author’s pity that all that is good in life seems to 
be irreparably lost with him, 

Munoo is a universal kind of figure. His is the passion not 
only of India but of mankind. It is hard to think oneself 
back from him to books where the special individual is of 
all-importance. Such are the rest in this list—books which 
claim attention for characters that are significant in extremely 
specialised circumstances, but have no meaning apart from 
them. M. Roger Vercel’s Tug-Boat, for instance, admirably 
translated by Mr. W. B. Wells, describes the personality 
of the captain of a salvage-boat stationed at Brest, and the 
subordination of his private emotions to his public duties. 
Two-thirds of the story are occupied with the rescue of a 

Greek steamer in a heavy storm, and though the narrative 
is extremely vivid it has to be helped out with retrospective 
digressions. These however are tidied up very carefully 
in the French manner. In such a construction everything 
depends on the placing of climaxes and these are well enough 
done with an admirable succession of increasing surprises. 
Some curious pieces of female psychology are linked in with 
the story in the personalities of the wives of the captains 
of the two ships. But the interests of such a world are 
limited however vividly told, and the revelations of human 
nature under those conditions, if impressive, are not illu- 
minating. 

Again Miss Marguerite Steen’s Return of a Heroine deals 
with equally special, but hardly such fascinating circumstances 
—the repercussions of a sensational case of Euthanasia. 
This looks at first sight like one of those books which, as 
Mrs. Woolf says, require to be completed by joining a society 
or writing acheque. But after all our sympathies, so efliciently 
launched, get badly stranded. Our cheques are written, 
but nobody seems to want them. The heroine, emerging from 
two years of prison for putting her mother out of suffering, 
proceeds to develop a “colossal egomania” of criminal 
tendencies, which cast a shadow on the motives of her earlier 
* heroic’ act. With the exception of one minor young 
man all the characters of the book are repulsive, but fortunately 
none of them comes quite alive enough to upset us. 

All Star Cast, moving on several planes at once—the whole 
paraphernalia of a “first-night,” the play itself, the crities’ 
reactions, &c.—is not so limited in interest, but the cireum- 
stances are again, at every level, special ones, and the most 
affecting part, the material of the play itself, is approached 
in a literary way at second-hand. ‘This play is, in fact, “ the 
thing,’ and the consciences of the spectators are not perhaps 
vitally enough caught in it. But the whole is an acrobatic 
piece of story-telling, with some good satire and very 
shrewd observations of. theatre-psychology. And _ these are, 
after all, the authoress’s main concern in the plan of the 
books 
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by the author of 
ONE WOMAN’S STORY 


A 
STRANGER IN 
YOUR MIDST 


Mary Britnieva 
10/6 net 


« .. . there is a quality about Mme. 
Britnieva’s writing which makes _ her 
pages always readable, always interesting 
and sometimes almost unbearably pathetic.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“, .. this is a truly remarkable book.” 
—Times. 


“Here is an understanding, forgiving 
charity; here is a faith that life is con- 
tinually recreated, and from its own 
elements.” —O bserver. 


“Can one ask for more in a writer of 
autobiography ?”—Daily Telegraph. 




















ARTHUR BARKERS 





eee Service & Co. a. 


Founded 1744 


3y B. J. KLITGAARD 
The charming and unconventional adventures of a_ well- ; 
known operatic singer and a professional dancer, who earned . 
a precarious livelihood singing and sailing their way from 
one continental se aport to another. 


Well illustrated. 10s, 6d. net y 





Papuan Epic ly KEITH BUSHELL J} 
‘Sanders of the River” in real life. ‘“ The author pitted his Q 

skill against the cunning of treacherous cannibal warriors.” bh 

—Yorkshire Observer. i2s. 6d. net 4 


° ¥ 
Rolling On 3y B. EYRE-WALKER - : 
The Log of a Land Rover who was cowboy and backwoods- ty 
man in many parts of the world and recounts his adventures yp 
with a vivid pen. 10s. 6d. net a 


Animal Painting & Anatomy a) 
3y W. FRANK CALDERON #8 


An artist’s anatomy of horses. dogs, cattle and the cats. Mr. y 
Calderon was the teacher of Cecil Aldin, A. J. Munnings, yy) 
R.A., Lionel Edwards and other famous animal painters. we 
Superbly illustrated with hundreds of drawings. 21s. net 

hs 

BY 
Things Seen 1 in Cambridge oP 
A. L. MAYCOCK, M.A.(Cantab.) d$ 

A leautifully dicta addition to this well known series Fr 
Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. ne? Ya 


“S 
cw The Lonsdale Library #2 


Editors: Tue EARL OF LONSDALE, x.c., 
and Mr. ERIC PARKER 





Polo Vol. XX1. \5 

Edited by THE EARL, OF KIMBERLEY. By “ MARG 

Brig.-Gen. RL. RICKETTS, Maj.Gen. GEOF reey 2 

BROOKE, Col. G ANNON. 25s. net § 
*S 


Deer, Hare & Otter Hunting yp 
Vol. XXII. NS 


By THE EARL OF COVENTRY, Maj.Gen. GEOFFREY 
BROOKE, eo EARL OF STRADBROKE, Sir GEORGE Ye 
THURSBY, . L. C. R. CAMERON, C. B SHEPHERD, 4, $ 
atte etc. Fully illustrated. 15s. ne >} 


3<196 Shaftesbury Avenue, pial Be W.C. 2 Ai 








The American Ideal 
ARTHUR BRYANT 


* It has been extremely well done 
. . . as full of philosophic percep- 
tion as it is of lively, drastic 
reconstruction. ’ 


—Ivor Brown in “* Observer.” 


10/6 net 














Togo and the Rise of 


Japanese Sea Power 
: EDWIN A. FALK 
16/- net 


The whole dramatic history of the building 
up of the Japanese Navy. 


The Birth of Western Canada 


GEORGE F. G. STANLEY 
18/- net 
A history of the Riel Rebellions 








LONGMANS 

















more Latin translations from 


WAGDELL 


Times Literary Supplement: “It is 
not the least virtue of Miss Waddell’s 
enchanting little volume that in its selec- 
tion, its turn of phrase, its annotations, 
it brings out as clearly almost as by 
desert sunlight both what it was that 
really charmed the ancient world in the 
lives of the Desert Fathers and what 
chord in the modern consciousness 
these lives set vibrating after the reign 
of eighteenth-century rationalism had 
passed.” 

HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Teie- 
graph): ““l am fascinated by her par- 
ticular brand of scholarship, so delicate 
and robust, so gay and serious, so 
traditional and eccentric.” 


‘THE DESERT FATHERS 


Translated, with an introduction, by HELEN WADDELL 


7/6 net 
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Current. Literaturé~ 


THE LOST HISTORIAN: A MEMOIR OF 
SIR SIDNEY LOW 


By Major Desmond Chapman-Huston 


Good judges among his contemporaries would have given 
Sidney Low a place among the half-dozen ablest journalists 
of the last generation. The son of a Hungarian Jew (a refugee 
of 1848) he was one of a large and gifted family, went to Balliol 
in 1877, and nine years later succeeded Frederick Greenwood 
as editor of thé St. James’s Gazette. He was exactly suited to 
the direction of a smal!.evening organ which gave little atten- 
tion to news.. .No second editorship fell to him, although 
he might have had the. Morning Post had he been willing to 
accept Lord Glenesk’s terms. His most important) work 
in journalism was done ds leader-writer and special correspon- 
dent of the Standard, and when that famous morning journal 
was killed, Low felt the onrush of the new Fleet Street as fatal 
to himself. His dominant passion was the Empire, he 
‘worshipped Milner, and was deeply convinced that an under- 
standing ‘between Britain and Germany ought to have been 
achieved. He had wide interests, was immensely informed, 
and had an extraordinary circle of friends and acquaintances. 
There cannot have been a publicist. in England in the period 
between the. Victorian jubilee and the Great War to whom 
more doors were open. No doubt it is true that Sidney Low 
deplored the fact that he was compelled to relinquish the 
writing of history and was best known by The Governance of 
England, but this is an inadequate reason, for his biographer’s 
proclaiming him a failure, which emphatically he was not. 
The few letters printed in this book (Murray, 12s. 6d.) are 
rather jejune, as are the specimen jottings from Sidney Low’s 
diary, while the extracts from old reviews are dead matter. 
But almost everything else quoted in the book makes a shining 
contrast to Major Chapman-Huston’s own padding, whether 
narrative or comment. Not many readers, for instance, can 
be interested in the Major's opinion, repeated more than once, 
that Milner won the War. Sidney Low, aman of fine character 
and accomplishment, deserved an intelligent memoir. 











“Fancy waking up — 
and looking at that 
first thing every morning ” 


said a tired working man to his wife and children, He 
-was passing by a very beautiful suburban garden one 
evening recently. Such pleasure was far beyond their 
reach; they live in poverty. 

800 invalid East End children 
will be given a fortnight in 
charming surroundings at a 
Holiday Home 
this summer if 
funds permit. 
The cost is 
~ 30/- for each 
ailing child. 







Your gift would 
be greatly 
valued. 





RIDING TOWARDS RECOVERY.” 





Please address the Rev. Percy  Ineson, 


Superintendent. 


Te cr a 
ast Ene. 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., .STEPNEY, E. 1. 





“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine ALF, SARAH and 
of the Mission, sent free on application, Fuil the LITTLE ’UN 
of fascinating articles and pictures of Last will be grateful 

End Life. for your response. 
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HUMANITY, AFR POWER, AND WAR 
By Philip Mumford 

Captain Mumford puts soberly and clearly. the problems 
raised by the progress of aviation. Air power has been 
developed along military lines, and. civil aviation has been g 
side show. Now it seems that man has only succeeded jn 
perfecting the instruments of his own destruction. The author 
learned -in Iraq that war from the air can hardly be humane, 
A general account of the European situation emphasises the 
dangers which threaten mankind. Captain Mumford doeg 
not claim to have a solution for every problem which he 
raises, but he believes that the internationalisation of ciyj] 
aviation and the creation of an International Air Police Foreg 
would be an important step towards world peace. It ig 
obvious that civil aviation suffers from the prevalent 
nationalism, and a powerful League with squadrons to prevent 
the abuse of air power, or preferably to enforce the whole 
Covenant, would be the best means to frighten potential 
aggressors. The author thinks the British record at the 
Disarmament Conference discreditable, and sees more ground 
for hope in the enlightened attitude of the younger men. He 
is careful to rebut the charge of impractical idealism by 
giving in outline schemes for the organisation of the Air Police 
Force. The book (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.) is admirably calculated 
to bring home to the man in the street the dangers that 
threaten him, and to show him how they might be avoided. 


SNOW STRUCTURE AND SKI FIELDS 
By G. Seligman 

Mr. Seligman has produced a fascinating account of the 
various forms of snow and frost. He discusses in detail the 
conditions of their formation and the stages by which they 
become converted into glacier-ice.. His work is the result of 
long and detailed study and his theories have been checked, 
as far as possible, by deliberate observation and experiment. 
Furthermore, he is directly interested in the problems of the 
ski-runner and the climber, and the articles which he hag 
contributed to the British Ski Year-Book are here amplified 
and extended. In snowcraft there is no: substitute for prae- 
tical experience, but Mr. Seligman’s book (Macmillan, 25s.) 
should be studied by anyone likely to lead a snow-climb ora 
ski-tour, for it will enable him to make the best use of his own 
experience. The book is clearly written and has nearly 400 
illustrations, including some remarkable photographs of 
seracs, cornices and avalanches. The observational basis and 
the practical deductions of the theories are plainly stated, 
Some of the investigations are as fascinating as a detective- 
story, for the importance of the problems is obvious and the 
methods of research are ingenious yet simple. The publishets 
are thoroughly justified in saying that the book is likely to 
interest a- wider circle than the scientists, explorers and 
climbers for whom it is primarily written. The value of the 
book is enhanced by a brief but useful appendix on Alpine 
Weather, by Mr. C. K. M. Douglas. 


THE COUNTY OF SUSSEX 
By Hilaire Belloc 
Mr. Belloc on his native heath is Mr. Belloc at his best 
and if he is not literally a Sussex native he can at least claim 
to have done more to make the county famous than ninety- 
nine out of a hundred natives have. His present volume 


(Cassell, 7s. 6d.) was intended to be an expansion of a youthful ° 


sketch or essay on the county, but to rewrite turned out to be 
easier than to revise, and a new book unintentionally resulted. 
Mr. Belloc is an admirable guide. In his skilful hands the 
geography of Sussex, and its history in relation to its geography, 
reveal themselves with an inevitability which makes it seem 
as though they could never have been other than they were 3 
which, as regards the history; is very likely true. He has, more- 
over, the gift of summing up the natural characteristics of 
the county in a sentence—the four belts east and west, con-*‘ 
sisting of the fertile coastal plain, the Downs behind the 
plain, another fertile strip behind the Downs, and, last and 
most northerly, the wooded and originally trackless Weald. 
North and south run the rivers, the Arun, the Adur, the 
Ouse and the Cuckmere, and through their valleys today 
railway or road links London with the coast. For centuries 
the Weald kept Sussex isolated. The great roads (except for 
the Stane Street in the west) ran north or east of it, and 
it lived its untroubled life in the shadow of its hills. The 
hills, at least, are unspoiled still, but little else is, in the day 
of the internal combustion engine which Mr. Belloc execrates. 
There may, as he gloomily foreshadows, be worse yet to 
come. Meanwhile, the wise man will put The County of Sussex 
in his pocket and on the first fine Saturday climb to Gumber 
Hill by Bignor, and there; with Mr. Belloc to point out every 
landmark, satisfy his soul with the discovery of what Sussex is. 
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NEW 





_— BATSFORD 
BOOKS 


THE HIGHLANDS OF 


SCOTLAND 
By HUGH QUIGLEY 


(Illustrated from Photographs by ROBERT M. ADAM) 
Containing 120 Views of Mountains, Glens, Rivers, Lochs, 
Islands, Villages, etc., by the most famous of Scottish Landscape 
Photographers. The Text comprises 128 pages, with a Frontis- 

iece in Colour from an_ original Pastel Drawing by 
W. DOUGLAS MACLEOD and a Colour Jacket by BRIAN COOK. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. (By post 8s.) 
The above title forms the first volume of a new series entitled 

“THE FACE OF BRITAIN,” the object of which is to present 

a series of volumes giving a regional description of Great 

Britain ; the second volume, THE ENGLISH DOWNLAND 

by H. J. MASSINGHAM, A Survey of the Chalk Country ; 

uniform with the above, will be ready in July. 


NATURE IN BRITAIN 


AN ILLUSTRATED SURVEY 
Introduced by HENRY WILLIAMSON 
With 240 pages of Contributions by R. St. Barbe Baker, E. G. 
Boulenger, L. C. Bushby, R. and E. Gathorne-Hardy, Seton 
Gordon, Frances Pitt, a Colour Frontispiece and 142 Hlustrations 
from photographs, the whole forming a comprehensive intro- 
duction and guide to the varied Fauna and Flora of the British Isles. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. (By post 5s. 6d.) 
Earlier volumes uniform with the above, ‘“‘ THE PILGRIMS 
LIBRARY,” are :— 
THE BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 
THE LEGACY OF ENGLAND 
5s. net each volume. (By post 5s. 6d.) 


The “British Heritage’’ Series 


An important addition to this now famous series : 


THE ENGLISH CASTLE 
By HUGH BRAUN 


With a Foreword by HILAIRE BELLOC 
Containing 128 pages of Text, a Colour Frontispiece, and 
120 Superb Photographic Illustrations of English Castles from 
the early Motte-and-Bailey to the great Edwardian Stronghold. 
With details of Gatehouses, Keeps, etc., and numerous Plans, 
Drawings and Reconstructions in the Text. 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. (By post 8s.) 





Earlier ‘< British Heritage’’ Titles 


SEAS AND SHORES OF ENGLAND 
By Edmund Vale 
THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
By J. Charles Cox and C. Bradley Ford 
ENGLISH VILLAGE AND HAMLETS 
By Humphrey Pakington 
THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 
By Harry Batsford and Charles Fry 
THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND 
By Dorothy Hartley 
THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 
By Ralph Dutton 
THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND 
By A. E. Richardson 
THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 
By George Blake : 
THE HEART OF ENGLAND 
By Ivor Brown 
THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 
By Harry Batsford and 
Charles Fry 
THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 
By Pau! Cohen-Portheim 
THESPIRIT OF IRELAND 
By Lynn Doyle 
THE ENGLISH ABBEY 
By F. H. Crossley 

















-B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 
415 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 
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Where good hea/th and warm hospitality await you 
For centuries past, sufferers from innumerable ailments have reguined 
z health and strength at the 


ae oe WORLD-FAMOUS SPAS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


oh oan KARLOVY VARY (Carlsbad), MARIANSKE 









\"\ = = LAZNE (Marienbad), JACHYMOV, FRANT!- 
Hu \ SKOVY LAZNE (Franzensbad), PIESTANY, 
= ae ire but a few of the many health-centres in 
this land of peace and sunshine. Here amidst 
beautiful woodland and lakeside scenery you 

will find rest and relaxation. 
For the youthful and energetic there are 
hills and mountains inviting exploration, 
and sports of every kind await the keen 
sportsman. Whatever the object of rour 
visit, you will find a warm-hearted welcome 

in town and village. 


{ 50-66"), reduction in fares allowed to visitors 
travelling on Czechoslovak State Kailways. 


ry ” w 
ANY\-~ oNLY 5 HOURS FROM LONDON BY AIR. 


Interesting literature on the Czechoslovak Sree 
is obtainable from the Czechoslovek Trevel 
Bureau (Dept. S), 21 Regent Street, Lendea, 
S.W.1, or principal travel agencies. 








HOLIDAY IN 


Vs 


THIS YEAR 


Cruise tours from London back to 
London from £22 inclusive for three 
weeks—£17 for two weeks. 





64-page illustrated booklet free from any 
Leading Travel Agency, or INTOURIST 
LTD., Bush House, London, W.C, 2. 


ESCORTED 


OVERLAND GRAND TOURS 


in co-operation with Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd. 
BERLIN-RIGA-LENINGRAD-MOSCOW-WARSAW., 
Leaving London, July 25 and Aug. 22. 
16 days for 40 Gns. inclusive. 
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Finance 
The Investment Outlook 


DvurincG the past few weeks the investor who studies his 
daily newspaper may have noticed a material set-back 
in the prices of British Government and kindred stocks, 
and he may also have noticed that in commenting upon 
the decline more than one journal gave as an explanation 
the growing idea in the market that money rates were 
tending upwards and that the peak had been touched 
in prices of gilt-edged securities which were likely to 
experience a steady if gradual decline. Equally, how- 
ever, the investor may have noticed during the last ten 
days that most of these high-class securities have been 
recovering a considerable part of the fall, and the 
moment seems opportune to ask why the set-back 
should have taken place and whether the view of the 
decline in high-class stocks being a permanent one is 
likely to be justified or not. 
THe CHANCELLOR’s WARNING. 

The explanation of the apprehensions of dearer money 
is a very simple one. More than a month ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when warning the nation 
of the growth in the national expenditure, by way of 
emphasising his warning declared that we could not 
rely upon cheap money lasting for ever and that any 
material rise in money rates must increase the amount 
required by the Government for its annual service 
on short term debt in the shape of Treasury Bills. 
Mr. Chamberlain was careful to add that he did 
not expect any immediate change in money rates, but 
the market paid more attention to his warning of the 
possibility of a rise in money rates than to his view 
that the change was not at all imminent. Accordingly 
Government securities and kindred stocks fell rather 
sharply, and even when a week or two later the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury declared that no change had 
taken place in the Government policy of ‘cheap money,” 
the decline in stocks persisted for a while longer. 











LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





TRAVEL 


Many of the questions that have to be 
settled prior toa journey are not such as can 
be dealt with by a Bank, but Lloyds Bank 
can, by means of Letters of Credit and 
Travellers Cheques, greatly facilitate 
journeys in any part of the world and obviate 
the risk of loss or theft which arises when 
large sums of money are carried. The Bank 
will also relieve customers of the tedious 
business of obtaining passports. 





Information on this subject is obtainable 
through any Branch of the Bank. 





Head Office: 
71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 
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TEMPORARY INFLUENCES. 

This in its turn was partly due to certain develop. 
ments which were taking place in the Money Market 
and which, although of a temporary character, occasioned 
a moderate rise in discount rates. These temporary 
influences included an increased issue of Treasury Bilis 
by the Government, and these having been taken by 
the Banks, those institutions were disinclined to pur- 
chase bills from the market, with the result that rates 
advanced. A further factor, however, responsible for 
the firmer tone of the Money Market, was the constant 
hoarding of Bank of England notes on French account, 
thus depleting the Bank of England’s reserve and also 
occasioning a decline in Bankers’ balances at the Bank 
of England. And, finally, as is customary during the 
month of June, there was an increased demand for loans 
covering the usual ‘extra requirements at the end of 
the half-year. Gradually, however, there came a realisa- 
tion that the causes operating were temporary, and that 
with the beginning of the new half-year money was 
likely to be cheap once again. 

Position OF TRUSTEEs. 

Having given the explanation of the recent appre- 
hension of dearer money rates and the consequent 
fluctuation in investment securities, I must now consider 
how the investor should regard the outlook, taking 
perhaps a longer view than that which is taken by pro- 
fessional operators in the Money Market and in securities, 
And here it may be well to remember that investors 
can be divided into at least two classes. There is, for 
example, the trustee investor who with funds entrusted 
to him is almost compelled to employ those funds imme- 
diately, with his choice restricted to trustee securities. 
To such an investor I think there is only one thing 
that can be said—namely that if there is no reason for 
expecting an immediate material rise in money rates, 
the trustee, or indeed anyone who is compelled to find 
immediate employment for his money, has practically 
no choice but to invest at current market prices, 

Tue Orpinary INvEsTor. 

When, however, we consider the position of the more 
ordinary investor who is not restricted in the directions 
in which he shall invest, the problem is a somewhat 
different one, and because he or she may not be in the 
habit of watching each day’s market tendencies, it becomes 
a matter of concern whether the price, say of some 
gilt-edged security, may in the course of a few years 
have fallen materially, thereby involving some loss of 
capital in the event of realisation. I think, therefore, 
it is worth while considering for a moment whether the 
expectation mentioned earlier in this article of a rise in 
money rates may not be fulfilled within, say, a period 
of the next two or three years. 

In considering this contingency it is impossible, of 
course, to allow for such unforeseen circumstances as the 
outbreak of any European war, an occurrence which 
would destroy all arguments based upon normal conditions. 
Aside, however, from any such unpleasant possibility, 
I think that there are many reasons for anticipating 
a moderate rise in money rates within the next two 
or three years, and, as a consequence, a moderate decline 
in gilt-edged securities. In the first place there are many 
indications not only of expanding trade, but also of a rise 
in prices of commodities, indeed already some leading 
commodities, such, for example, as wheat, have risen 
appreciably, and if this movement continues it seems 
almost inevitable that demands for bankers’ loans should 
also increase. In his warning of some weeks ago the 
Chancellor did not anticipate any immediate change in 
money rates, but mentioned such a possible rise in the 
cost of the Debt Service as appeared to indicate that the 
advance when it came might be fairly substantial. 

ForEIGN Money. 

Again it must be remembered that some of the extreme 
ease in money in the London Money Market may be 
connected with the many millions of foreign money, and 
especially French, which have been placed temporarily 
here through apprehensions concerning currency stability 
in France and political stability in Europe. Reassurance 

(Continued on page 1192) 
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“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO 171 PER CENT 
BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Tue thirty-eighth annual general meeting of the ‘‘ Shell ’’ Transport 
and Trading Company, Limited, was held on June 28rd, at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C., the chairman, said 
that as in previous years no credit had been taken for the surplus 
yalue in the Group’s shareholding in companies with a market 
value in excess of cost, while reserves had been created to protect 
the Group against any loss where conditions had reduced the 
market value of such investments below cost ; in addition to such 
market depreciations, depreciation was covered by the companies 
in which they were indirectly interested, and the properties stood 
well below replacement cost. 

The profits available for distribution were upwards of £1,200,000 
greater, enabling the board to increase the dividend from 12} per 
cent. free of tax to 174 per cent. free of tax, while carrying forward 
the substantial figure of £381,691. Production had increased 
from 24,000,000 tons to over 26,500,000 tons, but as consumption 
had risen in somewhat similar proportion, the increase had been 
absorbed without disturbance of the markets. 

A factor limiting the expansion of demand in the United Kingdom, 
however, was the enormous and ever-growing weight of special 
taxation borne by the oil industry. Special taxation of petroleum 
products was non-existent in the United Kingdom in the financial 
year ending March, 1928, but by the financial year ended March, 
1935, it had risen to £42,323,000, or 5.9 per cent. of the total National 
revenue of £716,441,000, and in the space of seven years had become 
one of the chief props of the nation’s finances. The total taxation 
imposed on users of petroleum products was much greater, amounting 
for the year ended March, 1935, to £74,000,000. The sums con- 
tributed directly by the Group to various Governments throughout 
the world in the form of special taxation of petroleum products 
and Income Tax had amounted for the year 1935 to £66,800,000— 
an increase of over £9,000,000 on 1934, whereas the shareholders 
in the Group were receiving this year in dividends approximately 
£12,000,000 against £9,000,000 last year. 

A recent enquiry by the South African Government showed 
clearly that the factors primarily influencing petrol prices were 
not the initial cost of the petrol, or the expenses of distribution, 
or the profits of the oil companies, but the more arbitrary and 
much heavier burdens of duties. The report also noted: ‘“ It 
must be borne in mind that the standard of equipment and 
generally the methods of management and control employed in 
the wholesale distribution of petrol are of such a high order that 
the petrol companies probably rank among the most efficient 
concerns in the Union.” 

ImporTED OIL AND INDUSTRY. 

To take the United Kingdom as an example, a great deal of 
nonsense was often talked about the cost of ‘‘ imported oil,’ but 
it was worth pointing out that of the price of Is. 6d. a gallon paid 
by the motorist only 22 per cent. or 4d. per gallon went in payment 
for the imported product, while no less than 44 per cent. was col- 
lected by the Government in taxation. Many British industries 
could not possibly have been developed at all without the help and 
active co-operation of the oil industry, while nothing would stimu- 
late the present industrial revival on better and sounder lines than 
a progressive road policy, in connexion with which he would say that 
the motor industry which had contributed so largely to the present 
revival, and was one of the country’s healthiest and most progressive 
industries, had reached the stage when it required much greater 
elbow room in the shape of new roads if it were to continue to 
expand ; as things stood today petroleum users in this country got 
a very inadequate return for their annual payment of over 
£74,000,000. 

Shareholders would not have failed to notice the comparative 
success attendant on progressive industries such as their own in 
contrast with some other commercial interests that could not offer 
the service required today, but the policy exercised by recent 
Governments seemed to aim at penalising by taxation the successful 
and expanding industries such as motors, oil and Diesel engines, and 
the numerous light industries connected with or dependent on road 
transport, in an endeavour to bolster up declining industries. The 
detrimental effects of that on employment needed no elaboration. 





BETTER AMERICAN SITUATION. 

Dealing with the principal matters affecting the interests of the 
Group, the chairman said it was not an exaggeration to state that 
the prosperity of the oil industry generally throughout the world 
depended largely on conditions of the industry in the United States. 
He was glad to report that 1935 had seen an improvement in Ameri- 
can oil affairs. In spite of the breakdown of curtailment in Califor- 
nia, crude oil stocks in the United States had decreased by more 
than 22,000,000 barrels, while the improved position was clearly 
shown by the fact that the Shell Union Company had resumed 
payment of preference dividends, and had been able to refund their 
debentures on a 34 per cent. basis. The situation was not free from 
difficulty, but consumption continued on the upgrade, and there 
was reason to hope that oil companies would profit by past experi- 
ence which had conclusively shown the paramount necessity of 





ELECTRICAL SHARES 
RISE BY 472 


An investment of {100 at the begin- 
ning of 1935 equally spread over the 
ordinary shares of the Companies 
included in the Trust would at the 
end of that year have been worth £147. 
The Electrical Industries Trust en- 
ables the public to invest sums of 
approximately {50 upwards over a 
range of 41 Companies operating in 
this attractive field. The constitution 
preserves the advantage of Trust 
Deed control and the simplicity and 
convenience of the Unit method of 
Under the Trust Deed, 


powers are delegated to the Managers 


investment. 


which provide the element of “‘flexi- 
bility” desirable in a Trust confined 
to one industry. The Companies 
included in the permitted list have 
been selected by experts after careful 
consideration of their past record, 
their present financial position and the 
possibilities of future developments 
and earning capacity. 

The Managers expect to earn for 
Certificate holders a yield of about 
4%, this being based on the cash 
dividends paid in the last years. 
Proceeds from recurring share bonuses 
are additional. 

Units may be bought or sold through 


any stockbroker or bank. 
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with the progress of the Electrical Industry 
and Electrical Industries Trust, with come 
plete statistical information relating to all 
Companies included in the Portfolio, will be 
sent free on request. Ask for booklet S.3. 
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equitable and co-operative curtailment. 
The report and accoynts were unanimously adopted. 
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SCRIBBANS AND COMPANY 
EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 











THE ninth annual general meeting of Scribbans and Company, 
Ltd., was held on June 24th, at the Hotel Victoria, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) said that, in common with 
other concerns engaged in their industry, they found themselves 
in the position of having increased business and less profits. The 
reduction in their case amounted to some £25,000 less than the 
comparable figure for the previous year.: It was naturally dis- 
appointing at a time when industry in this country was so pros- 
perous to show a fall in profits, but the true importance of that 
was, in his opinion, quite insignificant when compared with the 
actual expansion of the company’s business during the period 
under review. 

The increased prices of raw materials paid by the company 
and its subsidiary were over £63,000 in excess of those of the 
previous year. Under normal conditions they should have been 
able to show an increase in net profits of something in excess of 
£38,000. During the period under review, the company had 
opened many thousands of new accounts and its output for the 
present year showed a steady increase. As far as actual trade 
was concerned, he was anticipating that 1936 would be an excellent 
year for sales, but it was quite impossible to make any accurate 
forecast with regard to the price of raw materials. He personally 
thought they would see a further rise. They did know they were 
maintaining the quality of their products. They were manu- 
facturing economically and pursuing an energetic sales policy. 

He felt quite confident that when they met next year he would 
be able to report a still further expansion of business. He per- 
sonally saw no cause for concern at the setback they had experi- 
enced, but genuine grounds for satisfaction on the expansion 
results they had so far achieved and the further progress so strongly 
indicated. 

Referring to the retirement of Mr. Hathaway, the Chairman 
said that Mr. Hathaway had acted as managing director from 
the inception of the company until the end of last year. He had 
had an arduous and difficult task which he had carried out with 
the greatest skill, and he was glad to say Mr. Hathaway had agreed 
to sacrifice some of his well-earned retirement by acting in an 
advisory capacity on the Board, where his great experience in 
the business would be most welcome. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the proceedings 
— with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff. 
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on these points might easily lead to. the repatriation 
of large sums of foreign money now held in this market 
and that again is a point to be borne in mind when 
considering monetary ‘prospects. “Moreover, I am inclined 
to think that while cheap money may have served 
useful purpose the authorities, here must be _ perfectly 
conscious of the fact that the policy could easily be carried 
too far with dangerous consequences in the nature of 
inflation and speculation, and here again I find a reason 
for anticipating the likelihood of a gradual upward 
movement in money rates. Moreover, if there is likely 
to be a rise in commodity prices and in the cost of living, 
the investor may not be in a position to afford the luxury 
of gilt-edged securities, but may have to seek some. 
larger income in stocks of a less gilt-edged character, 

On the whole, therefore, I am inclined to think that 
it behoves the investor not to rely too implicitly upcn 
gilt-edged securities retaining their present level of 
prices, but to see how far somewhat higher yields can 
be obtained in other directions where reasonable security 
is offered. I am quite aware that the search for such 
securities is becoming almost as difficult as it is to discover 
Trustee stocks giving a reasonable rate of interest. Never- 
theless, in the industrial group, such investments are still 
to be obtained, while if the most careful discrimination is 
exercised, new issues of capital made from time to time 
also offer opportunities to the investor seeking a somewhat 
higher yield. Artur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Markets IMPROVING. 
In another column I refer to the modification which has taken 
place in views concerning the monetary outlook, and it is 
this modification, together with a more hopeful feeling con- 
cerning tl:e political outlook, which has been responsible for 
a rally in securities during the past few days. British Funds 
in particular, which had declined on the idea of dearer money 
in the near future, have recovered, while the satisfactory 
reports with regard to Home Trade have occasioned a further 
rise in several shares in the industrial group. An exception 
to the general improvement in Home securities has been 
the set-back in Prior Charge stocks of English Railways, and 
this movement is due to the refusal of the N.U.R. to accept 
the compromise offer of the Railway Management with 
regard to the restoration of cuts. I do not propose to 
discuss here the rights or the wrongs of the case beyond 
mentioning the bare fact that holders of the Ordinary stocks 
of nearly all the Railways have gone without a dividend 
for years while wages have been increased. Nevertheless, 
I incline to the belief that in spite of the wages trouble some 
of the Prior Charge stocks of English Railways are worth 
their present price, and perhaps a little more. In the 
speculative markets there has been a renewal of activity 
and firmness in some of the South African gold-mining shares. 
* * * * 
TAILORING PROFITs. 

The profits of Montague Burton, Ltd., the multiple tailoring 
company, continue to rise. For the year ended March 31st 
jast there was an advance in trading profits of over £15,000. 
The sum of £125,926 was reserved for Income Tax, while 
there is a transfer to Reserve of £130,000. The Ordinary 
dividend has been raised from 6 to 7 per cent, The general 
Reserve now stands at £415,000, and it is proposed to 
capitalise £61,200 of this amount by distributing a 3 per 
cent. Ordinary share Bonus. The Company has realised its 
holdings of nearly £200,000 in British Government securities, 
and the total of cash has risen from £382,000 to £763,840. 

* * * * 
CABLE AND WIRELESS, 

The shares of Cable and Wircless, Ltd., have fluctuated a 
good deal during the last few days owing to the generally 
accepted, though not yet officially confirmed, reports of Mr. 
<dward Wilshaw being about to be appointed Chairman and 
sole Managing Director of Cable and Wireless, the operating 
Company controlled by Cable and Wireless (Holding) Ltd. The 
appointment is one requiring Government approval, and it is 
believed that it has been obtained. The pending appoint- 
ment has been favourably received. Before the existence 
of the Cable and Wireless Merger Mr. Wilshaw had held 
administrative positions in the Eastern Telegraph Company 
for more than 20 years. In Cable and Wireless he has been 


(Continued on page 1194) 
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TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


VALUE OF “ TELEMATIC”’? AND 
‘**CHRONOMATIC”’ SERVICE 


Tue seventh annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Ltd., 
yas held on June 18th, at Southern House, Cannon Street, E.C. 


Mr. Fred T. Jackson (Chairman and Managing Director), in the 
course of his speech, said: Since our last meeting we have changed 
the titles of our British subsidiary companies to ‘ Telephone 
Rentals,” with geographical designations indicating the respective 
areas of operation. Your Directors’ reasons for making this change 
were that they felt it was not generally realised that our organ- 
jsation was a national one, covering the whole of this country 
and offering a most comprehensive service, and they wished to 
support this service by making it more widely known through a 
national advertising campaign. No doubt you will have seen 
jn the national Press the advertising which we have carried out over 
the past 12 months under the collective name of ‘ Telematic 
Service.” Also with the Directors’ report was enclosed a circular 
which was a reproduction of some of our advertisements. I am 
pleased to be able to inform you that this circular has resulted. in 
a large number of inquiries. 


Wipr RANGE OF SERVICE OFFERED. 


The service we offer through our rental operating companies 
is a very comprehensive one. It includes all forms of private 
telephone service, consisting of a complete range of intercom- 
municating telephones, automatic switchboards with tie-lines 
which enable scattered factories under the same control to be linked 
up in communication with their separate and several departments. 
Where desired, we provide loud-speaking telephones, which leave 
the hands free for making notes, and what we term ** Round Call” 
signalling devices, which enable the head of a large factory to get 
in touch with any important executive at once, wherever he may be, 
although the factory may cover many acres. 

This telephone service has given such universal satisfaction that 
your Directors decided to extend the range of apparatus offered on 
rental to electrical instruments which would simplify factory 
control and production, also electric publicity clocks, all of which 
apparatus is marked under the name of * Chronomatic Service.” 
This departure is meeting with a good recepticn from those in 
control of up-to-date factories, and I do not think I shall be assuming 
the réle of prophet light-heartedly if 1 predict that eventually 
this business will be as important to your Company as the telephone 
business is and had been ; in any case it has the additional advantage 
of broadening the basis of your Company's profitable operations. 

Last year I told you that many of our rental subscribers had 
become our shareholders, and that all shareholders connected with 
business should become our subscribers; now I would go further 
and say that even shareholders who are not directly connected with 
business can assist in the development of their Company by adver- 
tising to their friends the merit of the service we offer and suggesting 
to them that they might put before us any of their administration 
problems where either quick communication or time factors are of 
importance. Every manufacturer knows the importance of reducing 
factory costs. The service we offer definitely achieves this object 
by saving time and so reducing hidden losses. Our Chronomatic 
Service goes further and controls time processes. By suggesting to 
their friends that they should get in touch with the Company in 
this connexion shareholders will be rendering a service to their 
friends as well as to the Company in which they are interested. 


OPERATING COMPANIES’ SUCCESSFUL YEAR, 


You will have judged by the dividends your Company has received 
from the subsidiary companies that these operating companies have 
had a very successful year. It gives your Directors great satisfaction 
to report that during the first five months of this year progress has 
been maintained and there can be no doubt that your business 
continues to hold its predominating position in our industry. 


The profit and loss account makes very satisfactory reading, as 


- 


the profit for the year amounts to £93,594 as compared with £72,799 
last year. After deducting the interim dividend already paid, which 
absorbed £18,987, and transferring £10,000 to general reserve, we 
have a disposable balance of £66,288. Your Directors recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 8} per cent. 
for the'year, which will absorb £27,187, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £39,100, which compares with last year’s carry-forward 
of £24,124. 

It is possible that some shareholders may be of the opinion that a 
greater increase in dividend than half per cent. might have been 
distributed. Your Directors have considered this, but in view of 
the fact that your Company has the reputation of being a safe 
investment, with the necessary stability for maintaining its profits 
through periods of depression, it was deemed wise to conserve the 
resources and at the same time maintain dividends on an equitable 
basis. 


‘rhe report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 

Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue. London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
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1. Security. 


Full title to permanently identi- 


(a) Full title to shares. 


fiable property, covered by 
Lloyd's insurance. Yi, 
(b) In event of collapse, No loss, since stock could be % 
return may be nil. moved to one of many ranches % 
in this country. Z 

2. Return. 
4 to 5 per cent. Minimum 6 per cent., rising to Z 
over 8 per cent. GY; 
ZY 
3. Expansion. Z 
Cost subject to market fluctua- Cost known, return increased, 7 
ticns. ratio assets to capital improved, 7 
so that— 4 
4. Realisation. Z 


Capital can be realised in the 
raw product market. 


5. Future Use. 
A permanent helding may be 
taken over as a personal busi- 
ness with covering support, when 


desired. 


Subject to market fluctuations. 
Limited. 


Ranch open to inspection. Visitors welcomed. 


Sussex Fur Farm Ltd. 


Five Ashes, Mayfield, Sussex. 


Telephone: 


Trains met 
Hadiow Down 38. Mayfield or Crowborough. 
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successively General Manager, Chief General Manager and 
Managing Director. It is believed that Mr. Dennison Pender 
will continue as Chairman of Cable and Wireless (Holding) Ltd, 
* * * * 
A ProsrErovus COMPANY. 

According to the preliminary results of the British Plaster 
Board, Ltd., for the financial year ended April 30th last 
there has been a big rise in profits from £139,000 to no less 
than £413,087. A sum of £45,000 is now placed to the Reserve 
against £25,000 a year ago and the Directors propose a final 
dividend of 30 per cent. less tax, making 50 per cent. for the 
year compared with 40 per cent. for the previous year. The 
dividend, it should be noted, is payable on a capital of £696,870. 
as compared with £374,400 a year ago. 

* * * * 
Tue LimirepD INVESTMENT FuND. 

I fancy that flexibility will become a growing feature of 
new Trust Companies, for while the numerous Fixed Trusts 
are fulfilling a useful purpose in affording opportunities 
for the small investor, we learn by experience, and the 
promoters of these Trusts are evidently finding that an 
advaniage is to be gained by a certain amount of flexibility 
in the range of investments. Recently the Limited Invest- 
ment Fund, the Managers of which are Municipal and 
General Securities Co., Ltd., made their distribution in respect 
of the first period at the rate of 3.60d. per unit free of tax, which 
is equivalent to a gross yield of £4 1s. 9d. per cent. per annum 
on the initial price of £1. This distribution has been arrived 
at after allowing for all expenses including the remuneration 
of the Manager and Trustees and after making full provision 
for the amortisation of wasting assets. In a small brochure 
issued by the Limited Investment Fund the management 
states that in arriving at a decision to introduce the Limited 
Investment Fund in December, Municipal and General 
Securities, Ltd. were particularly influenced by the conviction 
that today a greater degree of flexibility is required than 
is compatible with the Fixed Unit type of Trust. 

* * * * 
TELEPHONE RENTALS. 

At the recent Annual Meeting of Telephone Rentals, Ltd., 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. F, 'T. Jackson, 
was able to speak in encouraging terms with regard to the 
results of the past year and future prospects. Among other 
things he stated that the Telephone Service provided by 
the Company had given such satisfaction that the Directors 
had decided to extend the range of apparatus over a rental 
to electrical instruments which would simplify factory control 
and production. The subsidiary companies have had a 
successful year, all of them having operated at a_ profit, 
while the youngest of the group, Electro Rentals, Ltd., 
made a small profit against a loss in the previous year. He 
was also able to report favourably with regard to the progress 
of the Australian company. 

* * * * 


An Honour For BANKING. 

Real pleasure has been given to banking circles by the 
announcement that included in the Birthday Honours was 
the bestowal of a Barony upon Mr. J. Beaumont Pease, 
the Chairman of Lloyds Bank and Chairman for the present 
year of the London Bankers’ Clearing House. The honour is 
a well-merited one, for Mr, Pease for some years has been 
one of our foremost Bankers, and his addresses at the Annual 
Meetings of Lloyds Bank have attracted world-wide attention. 
Incidentally the honour will be popular in the golfing world, 
where Mr. Pease enjoys a world-wide reputation. 

* * * * 


Tue Or SIrvaTIoON. 

Those who are in any way concerned with the Oil industry 
always await with interest the speech by Lord Bearsted at 
the annual mecting of the Shell Transport and Trading 
Company. Lord Bearsted’s address last Tuesday was as 
usual full of interest. Among other things he gave some 
striking figures showing the growth of taxation of petroleum 
in this country. It appears that special taxation has grown 
from nothing in the year ended March, 1928, to £42,223,000 
in the financial years 1934-35. Taking world figures, the 
group contributed for 1935 nearly £67,000,000 in special 
taxation of petroleum products and Income Tax to various 
Governments, an increase of over £9,000,000 on the year, 
against which shareholders in the group received about 
£12,000,000 in dividends this year. Lord Bearsted showed 
how the general level of petroleum prices was more influenced 
by duties than by initial costs and distribution expenses. 


———$—$————————. 
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Referring to the finances of the Shell Company, Lord Bearsteq 
pointed out the conservative strength of their balance-sheet 
and said that the question of an interim dividend would 


receive the Board’s serious consideration. 
also 


referred to the 


Lord Bearstud 


improved relations between the 


Mexican Government and the Mexican Eagle Company, 


A. W. K, 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 196 


By ZENO 


before noon on Tuesday. 


[A prize of one quinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes shouldbe marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” ang 
should be received not later than first post on Tesday. No envelopes will be opened 


Solutions should be on the form appearing below, 
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panion of Bardolph. The Tempest. 

: ** Praising what is lost 6. Horner's man. : 
Makes the... dear.” 7. rev. **O er !a... that wants dis- 
“Whe » pretty chicken: course of reason 

a gee agro peethy chickens, and Would have mourn’d longer.” 
ee fell swoop 2” 9. “* This. . . never did, nor never shall, 
15. Shakespearian courtier who an- Lie at the proud foot of a con- 
nounces a wager. queror. ' 
18. About the Queen of the Goths, or 10. rev. ‘* But in the gross and scope of 
Fairies. mine opinion, ; 
19. ‘The . . . shows the matin to be This . . .s some strange eruption to 
near, ~~ our es ™ ‘“ 
"gi < i sffec . Enemy to King Henry IV. 
— 7" ope a eee 12. ** Be thou a spirit of health, or 
20. ‘‘ The wine of life is drawn, and the goblin damn’d, 
mere. . . Bring with thee . . . from heaven 
Is left this vault to brag of.” or blasts from hell— ; 
21. ‘hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 13. rev. Beginning and end of a courtier 
Farewell, thou. . . of spirits: I'll in King Lear, 
be gone.” 16. Falstaff . . . to death, 
22. rev. ‘** The of our life is of a And lards the lean earth as he walks 
a a eg > @ ; along.” 
ee a 17. He is found both in Measure for 
23. rev. “‘ Since. . ., nor stone, nor earth, Measure and Much Ado About 
nor boundless sea, - Nothing, 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their 24. He got the lion’s part. — 
power.” 26. rev. ** Stir = the Athenian youth to 
25. “ : What, « s merriments ; y oi 
: a Mc scala Awake the . .. and nimble spirit of 
Cas.: Ay, ... all surgery.” mirth. 4 
27. ““O that he were here to write me 28. and here you... me 
down an...” In this hard rock, whiles you do 
29. ‘he did lap me keep from me e 
Even in his garments, and did give The rest 0’ th’ island. 
himself, 30. “It isno... happiness, therefore, 
All thin and naked, to the. . .-cold to be seated in the . . .: super- 
night ?” fluity comes sooner by white 
32. “Thou art not so unkind hairs, but competency _ lives 
As man’s...” ce qu ONSET. 
$4, “borrowing dulls the ... of 31. “They fool me to the top of my 
sbandry.” a8 
35 wi Fe oe her door 33. rev. The Murderer calls Macduff’s son 
Like a strange soul upon the... 36. 18 ‘ne 
banks . 
Staying for waftage.” SOLUTION TO 
87. “Seeking the bubble. . . CROSSWORD NO. 195 


id 


ad 


Even in the cannon’s mouth.” 


DOWN. 
“When. . . April, dress’d in all his 
trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in 
everything.” 


. rev. ** Tis not alone my inky cloak, 


good mother, 
Nor customary suits of . . . black.” 
rev. A Senator’s head, in Othello. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 195 is Miss Johnson, High- 
standing, Albion Hill, Loughton, Essex. 
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to your investment problem. 
Put your money in the Chelsea Per- 
manent Building Society for absolute security and fair 
returns. The Society has never lost a penny of an inyestor’s 
money in its 58 years’ business life. Shares show 


32/ 


The Secretary will gladly forward balance sheet and particulars of all 
investments. 


CHELSEA PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


110 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3. 
Telephone: KENsington 6681 (2 lines) 
Established 1878. Aseets exceed £950,000. 


Free of liability to Income Tax. 
o Equal to £4.11.9 per cent. gross. 




















ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - : - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,857,143 
Deposits - - - - ° - £64,0909,174 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
West Smithfield, E.C. 1. 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Brunch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
249 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld, 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House. 7) 
































BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 
A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a = of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 
is needed. 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free, 
Have a copy for reference. 

It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE'S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
or Self-Acting Pump installations, 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
Rams, Auzsington, ACCRINGTON. 








*Phone 
2539 yn 











YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


For 112 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 











YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Lid. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and iil sian Yen 190,000,000 
Reserve Fund Yen 129,150,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. ‘ine at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen, Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, London, ‘os Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, New York, Osak: Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingkow. 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











SOUTH AMERI CA. 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 

THE PACIFIC STEAM sgt corery. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR S.W. 1 


TREET 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENIIAL, L STREET, E.C. 3. 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton, 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and_ Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000) ; eee Be Reserve, £1,600 vege Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. FTS are GRANT on the Bank’s 
eee rene ut the Australian States and pete of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REM!ITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or mony for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which ae be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


ROYALTY. (Gerrard 7331.) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wed. & Thurs. at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents 
WINTER SUNSHINE. 


NICHOLAS HANNEN. ATHENE SEYLER. 














GERMANY CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
FOR YOUR NEXT HOLIDAY. 
DO NOT MISS THIS WONDERFUL OFFER 
HICKIES, in co-operation with ‘“ ORBIS,” and with the Official Tourist Bureau 
of each country, have organised three Tnclusive Toars leaving 4th July, 22nd 
Aug., 12th Sept.; 3,000 miles of comfortable travel. 
Official receptions—16 days—27 Guineas inclusive. 
Write for full details: HICKIES — " TOURS, 25 Cockspur Street, 
London, $.W.1. Telephone: WHI 209 
For independent tours to paheary ask for the “*ORBIS” booklet, 


POLAND 














“ Poland Invites You”, 





“Dreaded the 
culting of hay” 


Don’t put up with the misery 


“For several years I have 
used Vapex for colds and Hay 
Fever, and, whereas in days 
when I did not know Vapex I 
dreaded the cutting of hay in 
the country, now I feel quite 
safe. Vapex is wonderful.” 
Alice W., London, S.W.1. 


VAPEX 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


of Hay Fever this summer. 
Breathe Vapex regularly. It 
clears the head, soothes in- 
flamed mucous membranes, 
protects the system. Vapex 
gives wonderful relief from 
summer colds and catarrh. 





THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
V.Ms 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 86 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as aline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements caceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 25°, for 


6 insertions ; 


5% for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Ofice, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remitiance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 











PERSONAL 


NLOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
/ Jatly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








A SAMPLE of Lingfords TIodized Liver Salts, and 
descriptive book, sent free. Apply, LINGFoRD & 
Son, Ltp., Dept. 8., Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, 





pers. CULTURE, REVERENCE, 
Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 
Write now for FREE prospectus S.C.A., 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





LOOMSBURY FLAT.—Wanted, quiet, intellectual 

gentleman to share small furnished 3rd floor flat.— 

Apply Box 7997, DUNSTAN, Drayton House, Gordon 
Street, W.C. 1. 





NPECIALIST’S (Budapest Univ.) report on effective 
treatment for diabetics.—Write, DIABETYLIN Co., 
Kingston-on-Thames. 





With happy unanimity 

TOM LONG doth harmonise, 
It has the smoker's solid vote 
And vindicates the wise. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





IMMY is just one of thousands of poor or crippled 
children for whom a guinea means a fortnight’s 
memorable holiday. Your kind gift gratefully acknow- 
ledged by THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U., 32 
John Street, London, W.C. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





QAst SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 
y s 
HOME 


FOR GIRLS, HURST LEA, NEEDHAM 
MARKET, 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Matron 
of the Hurst Lea Girls’ Home, Needham Market, where 
there is accommodation for 35 girls between seven and 
sixteen years of age. The Home is constructed on lines 
designed to give training in character and for suitable 
occupations. Preference will be given to candidates with 
experience in such training. Salary,£80 per annum, 
rising by £10 annually to £100 per annum, and residence, 
rations, laundry and uniform. 

The post is designated for the purpose of the local 
Government and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 
1922. 

Application forms, which will be supplied upon 
request, should reach the undersigned not later than 
Friday, July 3rd. 

CECIL OAKES, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Hall, Ipswich. 
June 17th, 1936. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





| AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5, 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W., 6. 
Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher's 
Diploma of the University of London. ‘Teacher's 
Certifieate of the University of Cambridge for the 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved 
for the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
Certificate of the University of Oxford. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KaTHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application, Western 6939. 











HOLIDAY TOURS TO 


QUEBEC MONTREAL 
OTTAWA FRENCH RIVER 
TORONTO CHICAGO 
NIAGARA FALLS ALBANY 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 


Attractive sightseeing tours to Eastern Canada and 
U.S (18-31 days duration) leaving nearly every 
week to Jate September, with moderate inclusive 
fares covering everything. Atlantic crossing by 
splendid Canadian Pacific liners via “ Short-Sea 4 
Route and magnificent thousand miles’ St. Lawrence 
Seaway cruise. 








Also a grand tour “Across CANADA”? visiting 
all principal cities, towns and beauty spots from 
Atlantic to Pacific. July 24 — seven weeks. 
Personally accompanied throughout. ‘* All-in”’ 
fare covers everything. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent, or 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL BYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.r. 
(WHltehall 5100). 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
i LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


as, 

PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, G.P.D3.7 
Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebe| 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fees 
£90 per annum. Six Scholarships of £15 a vear will bg 
awarded at each boarding House.—For prospectus 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 











+ AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schoo! on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 





entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 pa. 
. 

HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 


WROYALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Mducation. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. Ajj 
games. riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros. 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 





TERN TWO 2 TS. 

** RECOGNISED ” RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., DD. 
Miss D. Bourne, M.A. (London), 


Chairman : 
Principal ; 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 

in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19, 

Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten years’ 

successes. Careers studied. No abnormal boys.— 
Apply Director, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., Oxon. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL. 
(Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779.) 


Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 


Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Kooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 
Domestic Science Rooms, Art School, Spacious Playing 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars, apply 
The Bursar, Ackworth School, near Pontefract, Yorks. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
N TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 








Prospectuses and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.; Mansion House, 5053. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 





NTERNATIONAL SURREALIST 
EXHIBITION, New Burlington Galleries, Burlington 
Gardens,W.1. Hours 10-5.30 (ine. Sats.). Admission 1/3. 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURt&s, OBJECTS, LECTURES, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 














FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply all books reviewed 
or advertised in ‘“ The Spectator.” 


Stock of nearly’ three’ million 
volumes. Catalogues free. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, ; 





Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines), 





UTHORS invited forward MSS all description for pub- 
lication. Viction specially req. No reading fees. £50 
Cash for Poems.—STOCK WELL, LTp., 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





YANCY MCFARLANE—from 44 Elderton Road, 
N Westcliff, to THE STUDY, 96 Marine Parade, 
Leigh-on-Sea. NOTICE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Typewriting Is. per 1,000 words. 





ues WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK Ltp., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C. 2. 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 








INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





MISCELLANEOUS - 


ONEGAL. Handwoven Tweed, seleeted. Handknit 
D Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should re . The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

Lendon, W.C, 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. init Mh —2}% for 6 insertions, 5° for 13, 
72% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 

“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe : 
extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 473 
Crookesmoor, Shetfield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 








HOLIDAYS 


PNGLISH LAKES.—Carefree, unconventional holi- 
“4 davs under delightful! conditions on unique estate. 
Varied accommodation. Moderate charges. Particulars, 
Langdale Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. Telephone: 
Grasmere 82. 








HE RHEUMA SPA GF WALES, Kinmel Hall, 
Abergele, Denbighshire, embodies all that is best 
in famous British and Continental spas. Pistany mud 


baths, natural. chalybeate waters, hormone therapy, 
Zotofoam baths, and the newest discoveries for the 
treatment of rheumatism, sciatica, neuritis, lumbggo, 


nervous disorders, diabetes and kindred ailments. Situ- 
ated 460 ft. above sea level, in its own 1,000 acre park, 
overlooking the sea, with views of mountains, and close 
to many favourite be auty spots. Modern hotel accom- 
modation, cuisine and service. The social amenities and 
recreation provided are exceptional. Golf, hard tennis 
courts, badminton, shooting gallery, squash courts, 
swimming pool and the new glider skating, hunting, 
fishing, shooting. Illustrated brochure from SECRETARY. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
RESTFUL 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nk. TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 
Established 1878. 
Beautiful grounds. Good centre for sports. 
popular for families on leave 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LicuT BaTHs. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





HOLIDAY. 


Long 





| pac ldy CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h, & c. wate Tr, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, R.A.C: 
Tild. Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 





| gg a ALISON 
“4Crescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


HOTEL.—Melville 
Tel. 31295. 








EFRE}3SH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Discriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
{OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

LTD., 
P. R. H. & Ltp., St. GEORGE'S Ss House, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
= quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘‘S,’’ stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





JARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., 8.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly ; with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2gns. w’kly.—Vic. 7289. 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


AYWARDS HEATH.—Inspect the charming Sun- 
trap houses in a woodland setting at Sunnywood 
Drive, 40 mins. from Town. Det. Liv-rm. 23 ft. wide, 
3 or 4 Beds, bath, garage. Prices from £975. Freehold, 
might let, coe Apply DRON AND WRIGHT, 17 Coleman 
Street, E.C. 2. 








ANTED TO BUY.—Small house of character, gar- 
den, &c. 20 miles London. Low price.— Box No. A656. 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 





a \ y 9 T A a 
THE WORLD'S 

\ - MOST DELIGHTFUL 

ihe _ GRUISING LINER 

SEPT. 5 for 23 DAYS 
Tunisia, Rhodes, Dardanelles, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Phillipeville and Lisbon 

from 40 GNS. 
* 

SEPT. 29 for 31 DAYS 
Balearic Islands, Nice and Monte Carlo, 
Athens, Gallipoli, Dardanelles, Constanti- 
nople, Cyprus, Syria, Holy Land, Cairo, 
Algeria and. Lisbon 

from 54 GNS. 
* 

OCT. 31 for 21 DAYS 
Madeira, Las Palmas, Dakar, Sierra Leone, 
Teneriffe, Casablanca 

from 35 GNS. 
* 

Accommodation on the ARANDORA STAR 

is always booked up fully for each 

cruise——so it is advisz able to arrange now 

for any of the above cruises. 
London, S.W. 1! 


3 Lower Regent Street, 


Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Agencies. 
: Crh 1 as 











W ANTE D TO PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING.—L give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C. 2. (Tem. 3048 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 
EVENT ! 


Eros may well have glanced up with 
interest at the windows of Piccadilly 
House at 6 p.m. on Friday, February 
28th. 

Something important was afoot, for here 
were assembled almost a complete 
‘“Who’s Who” of the agg world— 
among them Lord Howe, Capt. G. E. T. 
Eystcn, Hon. Brian Lewis, _ Major 
Dixon-Spain and Mr. Lionel Martin. 
The scheme in hand certainly merited 
this enthusiastic reception—it was the 
announcement of the first Car Rally to 

America, 

Three amazing weeks—10 days’ luxury 
cruising—14 days’ touring of the States 
and Canada—a real triumphal progress 
of festive nengiteey the whole way— 
returning on R.M.S. “ Queen Mary”: 
the cost, absolutely inclusive, only 
76gns. This first Cruise-Rally was 
booked up within a week of this epoch- 
making cocktail party. 

Wouldn’t you like to join one of the 
three others it has been necessary to 
ote: anise owing to the tre ->mendous 
demand :for this glorious trip to the 
New World with your own car? Aug. 
Sth, Aug. 21st and Sept. 5th are the 
departure dates. You will want to know 
whether you are ‘still in time to book 
as soon as you get Booklet ‘ 


AUTOCHEQUES LITD., 


33 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
(Facing Piccadilly Circus) 
REGENT 2142. 
111 New Street, 











Birmingham. Mid. 4544. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE | 


(Tels.: 1147/8) (Tel.: 240) (Tel.2 938) 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
4 SHORTBREAD (or those who like it thin, 
Sugared segments, in tins. 3s. by inland post. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

Edinburgh 2, 


108 Princes Street, 








CINEMAS 





ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxiord Street, Ger. 2981. 





Czechoslovakia’s Robin Hood. 
‘““JANOSIK”’ (A) 


A stirring tale of Adventure. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—-KOYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). —TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—U NIV ERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN 
GRAW FORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL 
DROITWICH .SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (( —— ae ALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MEI SE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—L INK ETE D, Primrose VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.— WHI" . WELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBAN 
—QUEEN . 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 
KENMORE Cae at MOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KES 
KINLOCH RANNOCH Perths). LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. ~saae al HOUSE, 
—REGE 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St. W.C. 1. 
—UNITE D SERV ICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., 8.W. 7. 
MALVERN. —ROY AL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER. oe ed DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH. BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC - 
PORTREE (isle r. Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). — Pr ic Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE. ANC HOR, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES ba a me 5 i: CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).— HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horen, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 
SOUTHSEA.—-PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH one ignton).—HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUF 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN "COU RT PRIVATE. 
—PALA 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks.)—GROVE HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-l HEOBALD’S PARK. 
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George Allen & Unwin Lid 


Collected Poems 


By AUSTIN CLARKE 


Dee 


“We can say of Austin Clarke that in a period of literary innovation 
he is one ofvthe very few poets whose innovations have: gone beyond 
the blurred and the experimental and that he has made poetry which 
comes fresh, clear, and lovely through the use of newly moulded 
verse- “stractics, ”—_PADRAIC COLUM in his Introduction to the 


book. 


The Library 

of the Future 
By B. M. HEADICAR, F.L.A. The 
author considers the-question of desir- 
able amendments to Public Library 
legislation, and disgisses the vexed 
question of Govérhment control and 
inspection. The natter of a Library 
Civil Service also receives attention. 
Illustrated. Ds. 


Creative Sex 
By E. D. HtgICHINSON. “ Con- 


sists of seven short ch: apters ... ex- 

pounding a piaisoby of sex that 

would biend the lessons of biological 

study with the more enlightened 

present-day intérpretations of the 

spiritual implications of Christianity 
. . Interesting and stimulating.” 


—Times Literary Supplement. 3s. 6d. 


Roman Roads in 
South-East Britain 
3y GEORGE MARTIN HUGHES. 


This book will be found fascinating, 
not only by South Britons, but by all 
who are interested in the romance and 
tragedy of the old Roman Roads. 
The author puts forward some valu- 
able suggestions which should stimu- 
late further research. (Ready Jitly 
2nd.) 7s. Od. 


ts. 6d. 


What Is a Book? 

Thoughts 2bout writing 
By HAROLD WNICOLSON, 
HAVELOCK ELLIS,‘LIVINGSTONE 
LOWES, PHYLLIS BOTTOME, E. 
ARNOT ROBERTSON, and others. 
“A new volume for all lovers of 
books, all who want to write anything, 
and all who are ctirious about the 
mechanics of written words, ”—Star. 


wegegye’? "7s, 6d. 


Justice in a 
Depresséd Area 
By CHARLES MUIR. The author, 


who has administered justice in the 
North-East Coast Arez, here gives a 
provocative account of sterking-class 
life and justice gn Tyneside, the 
punitive aspect of justice and the need 
for protection of the worker. Os. 


- é 
History 
es e 
in the Open Air 
By JOHN HENRY “RANDALL. 
The subjects here discussed are those 
in which history, ,geography, and 
archeology meet. There.are chapters 
on the old Roads .of Jingland, the 
English village, place names, imposter 
historians, historical forgeries, ete. 


‘ 4s. 6d. 


Central Europe in the Western World 
By GERHARD SCHACHER. This book, written by an authority on 


Central European questions, deals fully with the question of Austro-,; 
German union, the Hungarian movement for Treaty revision,“the’ 
agrarian problem in Central Europe, and many other matters of 


urgency and importance. 


40 Museum Sireet, 


-10s. 


London, W.C. 1. 
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AFTER THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


A Historical Survey 





ren ~HE HISTORY of any Institution 
Rae which is celebrating in 1936 its 
‘a “Sz Centenary must naturally have its 
te amg in that astonishing manifesta- 
¥ tion of human activity, the Indus- 
tion Revolution. And in consider- 
ing the circumstances in which any 
ads Institution was created, it is inevitable to 
consider one or other of the innumerable facets of 
that Revolution. 

Thus the history of a shipping line would turn 
on the need for the raw materials of manufacture 
on the one hand and for the conveyance of exports 
to their markets on the other; and on the demand 
for luxuries from abroad following a rise in the 
standard of living. 

The history of a bank would be involved in a 
discussion of the new influx of money, of the 
financing of the new network of canals and rail- 
ways, or of the expansion of overseas trade. The 
history of town-planning would begin with the 
slums that were knocked together to house the 
factory-operatives. And in precisely the same 
way, when we come to the Centenary of a Fire 
insurance business, we have to examine the par- 
ticular aspects of the Industrial Revolution which 
bear directly and indirectly upon that side of 
modern commercial routine. 

Fundamentally, the first change in English 
social life which has to be examined in relation to 
fire insurance is the growth of the population 
during the reign of George the Third from a little 
over seven millions, to fourteen millions. Thus, 
when the Industrial Revolution burst upon the 
country, the population was already mounting in 
a startling way, and the curve became steeper and 
steeper. 

Then came the great discoveries. Coal was 
applied to iron-smelting; James Watt invented 
his steam-engine, Arkwright his spinning-jenny. 
The air began to hum with the endless murmur 
of machinery, and wages began to rise in the new 
urban centres from the old, deadly, starvation-level 
of the agricultural wage. The cost of living began 
to rise, too, and men and women and children 
began to leave the ancestral task of cultivating 
other people’s soil and flocked to the new indc- 
pendence which consisted of tending other people’s 
machines in the factories. The rush to the towns 
had begun. The village industries were being 
killed by the new machines, and the enclosure of 
the common-lands destroyed the last vestige of 
personal connection between the worker and the 
soil. 

The huge industrial towns sprang, up with 
terrible rapidity. There were only three points of 
view considered, when the giant toadstools were 
sprouting. The factory-owner wanted the maxi- 
mum number of ‘ hands’ living as near as possible 
to his factory. The builder wanted to build as 
many houses as he could at the largest possible 


profit to himself. And, thirdly, the owner of the 
house wanted the largest possible rent from each 
one of them. Thus was the new England built. 

Nor was any greater care taken with the factories 
themselves and the miles of warehouses that were 
needed for the storage of raw materials and finished 
products. They were run together as quickly and 
as cheaply as possible. Laissez-faire was the 
order of the day: ‘ rugged individualism’ was an 
essential factor in British social life in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. 

No town prospered more during this extra- 
ordinary period than the port of Liverpool. The 
interminable wars with France and Spain gave to 
the bolder spirits opportunities of privateering at 
sea while others saw nothing reprehensible in that 
curious triangular traffic which carried muskets and 
gin to West Africa, negro slaves to the West Indies, 
and rum and sugar home again. The final vic- 
tories of Nelson at sea, of Wellington on land, and 
of Wilberforce in Parliament, confined the enter- 
prise of the more adventurous shipowners to peace- 
ful commerce. An immeasurably vaster prosperity 
than anything they had ever dreamed of was waiting 
round the corner. Hargreaves and Crompton and 
Arkwright were building the foundations of Lan- 
cashire’s cotton-trade, and Liverpool was soon to 
become the port for the richest “ hinterland” in 
the world. Toadstool towns were rising all over 
Lancashire, and it was on the waters of the Mersey 
that the raw materials came in and the machine- 
made materials went out. Labourers came pouring 
in to unload and load the ships. The Irish came 
rushing over to share in the harvest of work. Slums 
and warehouses grew apace, while the streets were 
totally unplanned and many of them were no better 
than alleyways. Fires were frequent and disastrous 
when unsuitable warehouses held the wealth of the 
Indies and the Americas. Fire-brigades were 
private institutions belonging to the various insur- 
ance companies. There were no water-mains in a 
large area. There were no anti-fire precautions 
enforceable by law ; laissez-faire extended even so 
far as to let each property-owner endanger the 
lives and properties of his neighbours. 

Some of these fires are historic. Bidston Mill 
was destroyed in 1791. Liverpool Town Hall was 
burnt to the ground in 1795. And in 1802 took place 
the most famous of all, when the Old Goree Ware- 
houses were utterly devastated, with seventeen 
buildings, and grain, sugar, cotton, rum, tallow, 
hemp, and other commodities, to the value of 
£300,000. 

These fires were a matter of serious worry to 
insurance companies. London, the financial heart 
of the world, had been established for many a 
century and it could not appreciate the terrific 
changes that were in the air. Industry was rushing 
forward with all the impetuosity of youth. Finance, 
long ago grounded on sober, cautious lines, could 
not but disapprove with the misgivings of age. It. 
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was very pleasant to think that Liverpool was pros- 
pering. But it was distinctly unpleasant to think of 
all those congested, heavily-insured warchouses. 

So London raised thefire premiums for Liverpool 
from ten shillings per cent. to twelve shillings per 
cent. 

And it is at this point that our tale begins. 

The merchants of Liverpool - objected - very 
strongly to the raising of the premiums, and certain 
of them determined to carry their objections beyond 
the sphere of words. They were men of long 
views. They had the vision to see that the tre- 
mendous expansion of Liverpool between 1815 and 
1835 was only a beginning, that even greater things 
were to come, So they decided to shake off the 
insurance domination of the Capital, and to found 
their own insurance company. On April 22nd, 1836, 
the Liverpool Fire and Life Insurance Company was 
initiated. The leader in this enterprise, as in all other 
enterprises in which he took part, was Liverpool’s 
gteatest citizen, Mr. George Holt, and he became 
the first Chairman of the Board. Beginning with 
modest premises, four rooms at a rent of a hundred 
guineas a year, this Company is now the world- 
famous Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, with a hundred and twenty offices, in 
some hundred different countries throughout the 
world, with a staff of five thousand, with more than 
ahundred thousand agents, with a premium income 
of almost ten million pounds sterling. 

‘Its history, during the hundred years of its 
existence, is the history of our times. It has seen 
the mighty rise of cotton, it has seen Liverpool 
become the centre of the world trade in wheat, 
it has seen the Mersey change from a river of wood 
and canvas to a river of steel and steam and oil, 
it has seen the collapse of world-trade after a 
world-war and the slow laborious attempts to 
rebuild it again. 

And throughout al! these years of crisis and 
change and development, The Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company has never 
for one instant failed to justify the farsightedness of 
Mr. George Holt and his colleagues a hundred 
years ago. 

The Liverpool & London & Globe has published 
a history of its hundred years of life. The story 
begins on April 22nd, 1836, when the Company 
under its original title, The Liverpool Fire & Life 
Insurance Company, was initiated with the great 
George Holt as Chairman, and Mr. Swinton Boult 
as its first Secretary.. Mr. Boult was thoroughly 
experienced in the business of insurance and 
possessed of courage, energy and vision to an 
uncommon degree. The Board of Directors, 
representative of all that was best in the business 
enterprise of the city, concentrated from the very 
beginning upon two fundamental principles. 
Firstly, by every means at their disposal, to press 
for the adoption of every practicable method of fire 
prevention with consequent reductions in the cost 
of insurance, and secondly, to build an impregnable 
reserve fund. 

The acceptance of methods of building con- 
struction aiming at the prevention and limitation 
of fire damage and the provision of equipment for 
the prompt suppression of outbreaks, were long 
overdue: nevertheless, many years were to pass 
before the new Company saw any appreciable 
result of its efforts. For example, there was a 
disastrous series of fires in Liverpool in 1842 and 





1843, and it was only through having adhered 
strictly to their second point of policy that the 
Company weathered the storm in those two years, 

But, gradually, property-owners and merchants 
realised the folly of suffering such conditions to 
exist; between 1840 and 1850, this change of 
heart, together with a fortunate trade-boom, 
enabled the Company to forge ahead steadily. The 
fire premiums collected annually had by this time 
reached £/54,000. 

The expansion of its activities during those 
years was not confined to Merseyside. The acquisi- 
tion, in 1846, of the business of the London, 
Edinburgh & Dublin Life Assurance Company 
not only provided a footing in Scotland and Ireland, 
but led to the setting up of a London Office and 
Board. The newcomer, now known as The Liver- 
pool and London Fire and Life Insurance Company, 
was pushing a counter attack into the very centre 
of the insurance world within eleven years of its 
birth ! 

An auspicious date in the history of the Company 
was August 8th, 1849, for on that day Mr. Alfred 
Pell was appointed Agent in New York. “ Rela- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain,” 
says the Centenary Book, “ were on a rather uncer- 
tain basis in those days.” 

For thirty-seven years no attempt had been made 
by the London Offices to cross the Atlantic. But 
Mr. Alfred Pell was no ordinary man. He refused 
to be daunted by the unpopularity of Great Britain, 
by the comparative youth of his Home Office, or 
by the non-existence of reserve deposits in America. 
Within three years, he had collected enough 
business to justify the setting-up of a Board of 
Directors and a branch office in New York, with 
himself as Chief Executive Officer. 

This successful experiment in overseas’ work 
led to almost immediate ventures elsewhere, 
business in Newfoundland and Canada being 
invited through agencies opened there. The gold 
rush of 1851 to Australia induced the Company to 
try its luck in that distant field by taking over the 
Australasian Colonial and General Life Insurance 
and Annuity Company. 

In the same period, its enterprise carried its 
operations to the Continent of Europe at Hamburg 
and Lisbon, to India at Calcutta and Bombay, to 
the Far East at Manila, Canton, Hongkong and 
Shanghai, and to South America at Rio de Janeiro 
and Valparaiso. By 1853, the Board began to feel 
the weight of these rapidly growing responsibili- 
ties abroad, and in this year we find Mr. Swinton 
Boult, the Secretary, at their behest, making a tour 
of inspection which took him to Australia by way of 
New York, New Orleans, and San Francisco ; 
by present-day standards many stages of that 
journey were comfortless indeed. Thus, early, 
there came into being that tradition of personal 
inspection whereby the Company’s Management 
has at all times kept in intimate touch with the 
progress and potentialities of its business overseas. 

This activity was accompanied by an increase 
of income so rapid that we find the fire premium 
income of 1851 no less than trebled in 1855, with 
the result that the Head Office Staff outgrew its 
office accommodation. The Board, therefore, 
decided to build for themselves, with provision for 
future expansion, and in 1856, the foundations were 
laid of the present Head Office building at No. 1 
Dale Street, Liverpool. 
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Mr. George Holt had hitherto accommodated the 
Company in his India Buildings, in Water Street, 
Liverpool, and could look back with pride on its 
twenty years of vigorous growth under his Chair- 
manship. With every confidence in its prospects, 
he could now see. it leave the shelter of the paternal 
roof and hand over control to his son, George. 
Progress continued at home and abroad, and in the 
new Chairman’s first year of office, the Scottish 
‘Board was formed, while business was actively 
sought through new Agencies in the East and West 
Indies, in New Zealand and in West Africa. 

The Crimean War, followed by troubles in India 
culminating in the Mutiny of 1857, ushered in a 
period of bad trade and depression, which, while 
it left our young Company unscathed, brought 
disaster to many concerns whose managements 
had given less attention to the provision of reserves. 
In these years, valuable new connections were 
secured in the North of England, in Yorkshire and 
in London itself by the absorption of a selection of 
the unfortunates. Even the dislocation of the 
cotton trade that was caused by the American 
Civil War had small effect upon its fortunes, for, 
at the height of that struggle, in 1864, its crowning 
achievement in this period of amalgamations was 
accomplished. This was the acquisition of the old- 
established Globe Insurance Company of London, 
bringing to the Liverpool Company its name in its 
final form ; an office site, No. 1 Cornhill, London, 
of unparalleled prominence and value ; and raising 
its premium income, within a year or two, over 
the million mark. 

‘The end of the Civil War in America brought 
back the cotton ships to the Mersey and saw the 
Company resume energetic development in the 
Southern States. It soon ranked as the third 
largest fire office in the United States and inevitably 
attracted the attentions of jealous rivals who cast 
doubts on the availability of the Home Reserves 
should the Company become involved in a really 
big fire in America. True, it had emerged with 
credit from such tests as followed fires at New 
Orleans, Troy (N.Y.), and Portland (Me.), but 
what would happen, whispered the rumour- 
mongers, when there came along the inevitable 
disaster of magnitude ? Would the Home Office 
pay up out of Home Reserves or would they not ? 
The answer that was sedulously spread can easily 
be imagined. Mr. Alfred Pell, founder and bul- 
wark of the American: business, never had an 
opportunity to disprove the slanders, for he died in 
1869, but his son and successor soon found himself 
facing the test. In October, 1871, the great Chicago 
fire broke out. When it had raged for 28 hours, 
and devoured property to the value of 200 million 
dollars, policyholders began to consider where 
they stood. They had no assets in the world 
except their policies. The largest total of claims 
was against an American Company, the second 
largest against the Liverpool and London and 
Globe. Would Liverpool pay up? Crowds of 
anxious men flocked out to the house of William 
Warren, the General Agent, to learn their fate. 
Were they ruined men? We can picture the 
instant lightening of their gloom and Warren’s 
pride as he announced the receipt of a cable from 
Liverpool—* Draw as required up to two million 
dollars.” And that was an instalment only, for 
the total sum paid out was $3,270,780. Those 
rumours were forever proved slanders and the 


credit of the Company established on a rock, 

Having carried the burden of Principal Officer 
of the Company for 36 eventful years, Mr. Swinton 
Boult retired in 1873. The Board, reviewing a 
period of remarkable expansion under the influence 
of Mr. Boult’s vast energy and sanguine tempera- 
ment, concluded that a point had been reached 
in the affairs of the Company where a process 
of consolidation and examination was demanded, 
especially in their American business. They, 
therefore, chose as their new Chief Officer, Mr. 
Henry Thomson, whose talents were more in 
harmony with a policy of retrenchment. Much 
of his time was spent abroad, applying the lessons 
of the Chicago conflagration. He appears to have 
had an infinite capacity for saying ‘“‘ No” success- 
fully. “He closed down a number of provincial 
Boards, centralised business more and more upon 
Dale Street, retreated from unremunerative out- 
posts, and maintained the utmost prudence in the 
acceptance of risks.” 

Naturally, this conservative policy led to a big 
reduction in the premium income. But it un- 
doubtedly consolidated the business on the 
soundest lines and produced larger profits. 

Mr. Henry Thomson, having re-shaped the 
business in a brief three years, died in harness in 
1875, his life shortened by his labours and anxieties. 

He was succeeded by Mr. John Matthew Dove, 
the son of Mr. Percy Dove, first General Manager 
of the Royal Insurance Company and thus, in a 
sense, born in the purple. Men still serving the 
Company can recall his aloof dignity, his courtesy, 
his calm strength of character. His initial years of 
office were marked by improving trade conditions 
and, therefore, growing premium income. A 
curious and quite inexplicable phenomenon took 
place in the ’eighties. In spite of modernisation 
of warehouses and efficient fire brigades, nineteen 
fires occurred in cotton warehouses in Liverpool 
between 1882 and 1894 involving a total loss to in- 
surance companies of £910,000. The epidemic died 
down as mysteriously as it had started, and for the 
next ten years there was no outbreak in any part of 
the world which seriously affected the Company. 

The Company shared in the general. prosperity 
of the Jubilee period, and reserves, dividends, 
income—by 1go1 fire premiums alone reached one 
and three-quarter million pounds—steadily in- 
creased. Then, in 1904, the tide turned with a 
vengeance. The North American Continent, which 
had contributed so much to the resources of the 
Company, again provided the stage for drama. 
The Baltimore fire cost the Company £210,000, 
and was soon followed by conflagration in Toronto. 
But these two, very serious though they were, 
paled into insignificance before the greatest catas- 
trophe in the whole history of fire insurance. For, 
in the year 1906, earthquake struck the city of San 
Francisco, and earthquake was followed by fire. 
The Directors, receiving the news in Liverpool, 
“‘ sprang instantly to action and showed such swift 
resourcefulness and decision that they succeeded 
in realising a huge block of securities before prices 
had really broken on the Stock Exchange, so that 
they were able to advise New York almost at once 
that cash to the extent of a million pounds was 
available for the prompt payment of claims.” 

The insurances in San Francisco were carried by 
240 Companies. The Liverpool and London and 
Globe, and the Royal, also of Liverpool, between 
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them paid out some twelve million dollars.- The 
enhancement of the Company’s prestige in the 
States was incalculable. 

At the close of this eventful year, Mr. Dove was 
elected to the Board, having held the General 
Managership for 30 years. He was succeeded in 
that post by Mr. Alfred George Dent, who by 
extensive travel had acquired a wide knowledge 
of the business in the foreign field. The period 
which included his fourteen years of office was 
destined to be momentous for the country as well 
as for the Company. The policy of amalgamation 
in abeyance for over 40 years, was again favoured. 
Abroad, two Canadian Companies, and, at home, 
the Central, and the Thames and Mersey—Liver- 
pool’s oldest Marine Insurance Company—were 
all taken over within the next four years. A major 
step in the development of the Company was the 
decision, in 1907, to enter the Accident Insurance 
field. The importance of this step was the more 
apparent when there was set up in the United 
States, the Globe Indemnity Company of New 
York, as a “ running mate,” to develop the Casualty 
insurance interests of the Company’s invaluable 
fire connections. 

This peaceful progress was in full swing when 
the shattering interruption of the Great War burst 
on the world. That the Company largely aug- 
mented the scope of its transactions and adminis- 
tered its affairs with marked success while releasing 
for service with the Forces over one thousand of its 
trained male staff, speaks volumes for the capacity 
of the Management in those critical years. The 
close of the War period found the two great Liver- 
pool Companies combined to form the largest 
composite group of Insurance Companies in the 
World, the “ Royal ” having acquired the shares of 
The Liverpool and London and Globe in 1919. 

Mr. Dent retired in 1920 and was succeeded by 
Mr. Hugh Lewis, who had been General Manager 
of the Central, acquired in 1907, and from that time 
London Manager of The Liverpool and London 
and Globe. He assumed command at a time of 
peculiar difficulty. Intense industrial depression, 
bringing its special problems, had already over- 
taken this country along with the rest of the Old 
World family. On the other hand, America, still 
superficially prosperous, was for long certain that 
her economic structure was impregnable. Mr. 
Lewis, too far-sighted to be carried away by over- 
optimism, rendered invaluable service to the Com- 
pany by exercising a wise restraint on adventure. 

On the constructive side, his work was equally 
notable, as is evidenced by the increase in the 
Company’s total income from under ten million 
pounds in 1920 to no less than twelve and a half 
million pounds in 1929, while the funds were 
strengthened by over eight million pounds. 

As Chairman of the Japan Insurance Committee 
formed to deal with the immense claims arising 
out of the Japanese Earthquake disaster of 1923, 
Mr. Lewis’s statesmanship and width of outlook 
throughout the most delicate and _ protracted 
negotiations, contributed to a settlement honourable 
to all parties. 

On Mr. Lewis’s election to the amalgamated 
Boards of the Royal and The Liverpool and London 
and Globe in 1929, it was decided to unify the control 
of the Companies under Mr. Robert M’Connell, 





London Manager of the Royal. In the closing years 
of his half-century of service, Mr. M’Connell thus 
undertook a task of great magnitude, and con. 
siderable progress towards an end which must take 
many years to accomplish had been made before 
he retired at the close of 1931. Throughout his 
term of office he had been ably supported by two 
Assistant General Managers, Mr. F. J. Williams 
and Mr. J. Dyer Simpson, each witha full experience 
ripened in important posts in the service both at 
home and abroad. They are to-day the General 
Managers of the co-ordinated Companies. 


There is a point beyond which figures cease to 
convey to the average mind an accurate picture of 
progress. The rise from zero to one million 
pounds is far more spectacular than the arrival at 
the second million. For that reason, it is more 
difficult to give a true impression of the recent 
years of the Company’s history than those early 
days when every thousand pounds’ worth of 
business was a milestone. 

Nevertheless, the past quarter of a century has 
witnessed a remarkable increase in business on 
every hand. The annual total of new Life business, 
which twenty-five years ago amounted to £500,000, 
reached £1,500,000 in 1926, and £2,500,000 in 1935, 
The most striking development in the period has 
been in the Accident Department, whose premium 
income in 1935, after less than 30 years’ work, was 
just under five million pounds. The Fire Depart- 
ment, not without some pride, reached that figure 
in just over 84 years. 

In its hundredth year, the Liverpool and London 
and Globe received premiums approaching ten 
million pounds, and its total income, including 
interest, was £10,600,000. 

An interesting factor directly contributing to the 
astonishing rise of the Company is the record of 
continuity of service among Directors, Agents, and 
Staff. To take cases almost at random, the Parkers, 
the Brocklebanks, the Browns, have each contri- 
buted three generations of Directors. The Agents 
in Lisbon, Manila, Hamburg, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and Havana, have been uninterruptedly 
associated with the Company for eighty years. 


In these pages, we have glimpsed the men who | 


have built this great organisation upon the founda- 
tions which George Holt and his associates laid 
down exactly one hundred years ago—the far- 
sighted men who saw the vast changes affecting 
the whole world and the wise men who adhered 
faithfully to their first principles. The truth, of 
course, is that such an Institution could only have 
been created by the willing co-operation of all, 
from highest to lowest, who have served it. 

And so here we leave The Liverpool and London 
and Globe.* Well may the Centenary book close 
with the proud words : 

“ Cradled in the ‘ hungry forties,’ during the 

past century it has been a spectator, and usually 
a directly interested spectator, of many ‘con- 
flagrations, catastrophes, wars, and economic 
and political disturbances. But not one of them 
has prevented its sturdy growth and, despite 
every trial, it has never faltered in its purpose of 
bringing protection and security to all who have 
sought its aid.” 

Long may it prosper. 





*The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Gompany Limited, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 
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